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A LOOK AHEAD 





Better business ahead . . . more 
talk, less action war clouds 


the open door. 





[MPROVEMENT in business is to keynote 

the new year. 

On that point the Government's forecast- 
ing economists agree unanimously. 

The recovery pattern, outlined in the White 
House, is described as follows: 

A draggy first quarter lies immediately 
ahead. Record-breaking September-to-Decem- 
ber production gains call now for some ad- 





justment. 
ery will resume in early spring and carry 
through much of the year. 

Industrial production averaged 86 per cent 
of the 1923-25 level in 1938; now is 104; will 
average 104 to 108 in 1939; did average 110 in 
1937 and 119 in 1929. 


x 


A gradual, not sensational, recov- 


* * 





National income was 64 billion in 1938; will 
be 68 to 70 billion in 1939; was 80 billion in 
1929. 

Unemployment now 10 million; will fall 
below 8 million. WPA rolls now 3 million, 
will gradually decline to 2 million and under. 
Industrial profits, sharply curtailed in 1938, 
will rise in 1939 to approach the 1937 level. 

Home construction, automobile produc- 
tion and Government spending and lending 
are to support recovery. Mid-year will see 
Government’s contribution at the maximum, 
near $350,000,000 a month of borrowed money. 

Testing period for new recovery is set for 
1940, 

- - + 

At home new and old problems are to re- 
main unsolved; new and old methods to have 
further trial. 

Congress, back again, promises to talk 
much; act slowly. Mr. Roosevelt intends to 
have the country see Congressmen function- 
ing without executive leadership. 
The Federal Government’s budget will con- 
tinue out of kilter—about two billion dollars 
of balance. Unemployment relief is to re- 
main for another year the nation's biggest 
single expense. Emphasis in relief will shift 
from uplift work to efficiency. 
Farm problems are to continue unsolved; 
farmers are to continue to get bigger and bet- 
ter Government subsidies. Money tinkering 
is not to become popular. 
Strikes will increase in number compared 
with 1938. 
Rearmament is to serve to distract p tblic at- 
tention from internal difficulties; to take the 
mind of Congress from cutting capers on 
other issues. Argument galore is piling up 
as the White House shapes foreign policy 
pointed to more American participation in 
affairs abroad. 

* s * 
Abroad, events can occur to upset the do- 
mestic apple cart. Actually, from well-in- 
formed official sources, comes this appraisal: 
European war is not to develop in 1939. 
Germany will get Memel; may get the Polish 
corridor without a fight. Economic and polit- 
ical penetration eastward will occupy German 
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ingenuity and energy through the year. 

Italy will get minor concessions in Africa; 
will stop short of a fight with France over 
Tunisia, 

England is to continue to avoid crossing 
Germany. English policy will appear more 
clearly as a maneuver directed at an eventual 
German-Russian struggle. Safety for the 
Empire is seen in a war to the death between 
the fascists and communists. 

In Asia, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain will continue to protest against Japan’s 
slamming of the open door; will not fight to 
keep that door to China open. 

* * * 

All in all, at home and abroad, the outlook 
is for an eventful year. 

Better business at home, 
abroad, but no war, no crack-up of existing 
Systems is to be expected. 

Tensions will increase inside 
nations, as the tempo increases. 
will remain inside the democracies, awaiting 
eventual solution. 

Troubles abroad will tend to make easier 
the path toward reconciliation of conflicting 
Yiewpoints at home. 
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, Change in Strength 
of Two Major Parties — 


_in New Congress | 





CopyricuT, 1939, sy THe Unirep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 


A New Year and New Congress for Nation: 
How Shift in Membership May. Affect Laws 


=~ new Congress, returning to Washington + 


for its first session, reverses a trend that 
has been under way for ten years. 

Each new Congress from 1929 until the 
Congress that now meets in 1939 has shown 
a larger number of Democratic members of the 
Senate and of the House and a smaller num- 
ber of Republican members than the preceding 
session showed. 

At this session there will be more Republi- 
cans in the Senate and in the House and fewer 
Democrats than there were at the preceding 
session. 

When the Republican strength started down 
after 1929 there were 55 Republicans in the 
Senate and 39 Democrats. In the House there 
were 268 Republicans and 165 Democrats. 

By the time this trend from Republicans to 
Democrats had run its course the Senate con- 
tained 15 Republicans and 77 Democrats. The 
House contained 90 Republicans and 327 Demo- 
crats. 

Now the new Congress, reversing the trend, 
contains 23 Republicans and 69 Democrats in 
the Senate. It also contains 169 Republicans 
and 261 Democrats in the House. 

The shift of party membership between the 
last Congress, when Republican strength 
reached its low point, and the new Congress 
when that strength is increased, is portrayed 
by the pictogram at the top of this page. 

A gain of eight seats in the Senate leaves the 
Republicans still 26 seats shy of a Senate ma- 
jority. A gain of 79 seats in the House leaves 
the Republicans still 49 seats shy of a majority 
in the House. 


LACK OF PARTY UNITY 

If the Democratic party members in Con- 
gress were united and would vote as a unit, 
the figures show that they could rule undis- 
turbed, regardless of the losses in the voting 
of last November 8. But the fact is that the 
majority party is not united in agreement on 
issues confronting the country. 

Because of the division in the ranks of the 
majority party, much greater importance is 
held to attach to the increase in the Republican 
membership of each house. 

The effect of the shift in trend from one 
party to the other already is apparent at the 
opening of the new Congress. 

This effect is shown in many ways. 

For one thing, President Roosevelt is making 
it a new practice to deal directly with the party 
leaders in each house. These leaders have been 
in conference at the White House. In the past, 
emissaries from the White House maintained 
contact between the President and Congress 





For another thing, Congressional leaders, af- 4 
ter talking with the President, told newspaper- 
broad new subjects will 


men that few 


be 


SENATE 


brought before the new Congress for considera- | 


tion. 


a number of reform projects. 


rather than on writing new ones. 


END OF “MUST” LEGISLATION 


For a third thing, tne executive departments 
of the Government have heen advised not to 
prepare legislation for Congress, but to leave 
the writing of bills to individual members of 
Congress. This means at least a temporary end 
to what has come to be known as “must” legis- 
lation, written in executive departments and 
transmitted to Congress with a White House re- 


quest for enactment. 


Sessions of Congress from 1933 to date 
have been marked by White House support for 
This time, if 
leaders in Congress understand rightly, em- 
phasis will be placed upon modifying old laws 
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Two reasons are assigned for the changed re- 
lationship between the White House and Con- 
gress, 

One of the reasons is that the New Deal re- 
form program is largely enacted into law and 
has produced enough experience to justify some 
modifying changes that will remove kinks. Thus 
emphasis shifts from new experiments to 
changes in old experiments. 

The second of the reasons for change is that 
Congress is in a mood to re-assert its power and 
to deal on a basis of equality with the executive 
branch of the Government. This reason is as- 
serted by leaders in Congress. 

Division in Congress is found 
strictly along party lines. 

This accounts for the fact that the still de- 
cisive majority of Democrats as compared with 
Republicans in each house does not picture ac- 
curately the viewpoint of Congress. At one 
time, immediately after the November elections, 
there was discussion of a coalition of conserva- 
tive Democrats with conservative Republicans 
to effect a majority to oppose the White House. 

Emphasis at that time was upon the increase 
in membership of both houses of Democrats and 
of Republicans who expressed a conservative 
attitude toward public questions, as contrasted 
with the attitude of what has come to be known 
as the New Deal. 


COALITION PLAN REJECTED 


The idea of a conservative coalition, however, 
was not accepted by members of either party. 

As a result, the machinery of the new Con- 
gress—in spite of some increase in Republican 
representation—will remain firmly controlled 
by the Democrats. 

Republicans will demand and will receive 
some increased representation on all-important 
committees of Congress. It is in committee 
that legislation largely is written and threshed 
out before going to the floor of the houses for 
consideration. In the last session of Congress 
barely enough Republicans were available to 
represent the party viewpoint on major com- 
mittees. 

A larger Republican membership in 
gress will assure more Republican members on 
major committees. Most important, however, 
from a legislative point of view, is the fact that 
Democrats referred to as “conservative” in 
viewpoint are to be in command of a majority 
of the most important committees. 

This change in the complexion of Congress, 
from what has been described as New Deal to 
what now is described as conservative, is get- 
ting most attention at the start of the new 
session, 


not to be 


Con- 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Tempo of Washington activity in- 
creases with arrival of 1939 and a 
new Congress . . . Problems of do- 
mestic and foreign policy . . . 

















PA policies and practices, Government 
spending and armaments are the foremost 
topics in Washington as the New Year begins. 
Each is the subject of conferences that 
continue hour after hour at the White House 
and Capitol. With a number of legislators 
taking positions on the issues in public state- 
ments, it can be seen that the Seventy-sixth 
Congress may be as fruitful of controversy 
as any since 1933. 

President Roosevelt has sought in recent 
days to anticipate the criticism of WPA 
expected after the gavels fall in the Senate 
and House. Both merit and fault were found 
with a proposed plan for bi-partisan county 
committees to keep a watchful eye on the ad- 
ministration of relief. (See Newsgram, 
Page 2.) 

The dispute waxed warm while the Presi- 
dent and Daniel Bell, Acting Budget Director, 
worked overtime to complete the tentative 
budget for the year beginning July 1. The 
would cut heavily into the 
amount appropriated for relief; but the Ad- 
ministration has given no hint of a readiness 
to yield to their demands. 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPENDING 

Instead, Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, has upheld the 
policy of “properly timed” spending in a let- 
ter to Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia. 
The Senator had attacked “the crackpot legis- 
lative ideas of those holding important public 
positions.” Mr. Eccles’ spoke back in kind. 
(For text, see Page 8.) 

Of equal interest but not such a cause of 
friction have been preparations to augment 
American fighting forces. Basing its case 
on distrust of Germany, Italy and Japan, the 
Administration has drafted plans for training 
thousands of airplane pilots and 


economizers 


tens ol 
mechanics. 

The declared purpose is to be prepared in 
case of need. The purpose also will be fur- 
thered by construction of thousands of combat 
aircraft, as well as more warships and better 
equipment for the Navy and Army. 

Another current decision is to dispatch a 
division of cruisers on “good will” visits to 
Latin American ports in the spring. Navy 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 

“RELIEF COMMANDERS” 
Col. F. C. Harrington, new WPA Administra- 
tor, announced his selection of these two Army 


officers as his assistants. Capt. G. E. Textor was 

named as Executive Assistant to Major B. M. 

Harlee (right), who will fill the post of Assistant 

WPA Administrator and Chief of WPA engi- 

neers. This was the post formerly held by Col. 
Harrington. 
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REVAMPING WPA: 
FUTURE POLICIES 





A new day at WPA. 

Is Federal relief here to stay? If 
so, how? 

An outline of the situation con- 
fronting Congress. 











ANSITION is the order of the day in dealing 
with relief. 

Just as happened to the old FERA and CWA, 
now WPA is in for overhauling. Whether its basic 
policies or name will be changed is a question. 
But new faces and new ideas in places of au- 
thority already assure a different approach to the 
- problem. 

Administrator Harry L. Hopkins has been 
moved over to Secretary of Commerce. Deputy 
Administrator Aubrey Williams, whose activities 
antagonized some members of Congress, now is 
limited to the headship of thé National Youth 
Administration. Assistant Administrator Ellen S. 
Woodward speaks hereafter as a member of the 
Social Security Board. 

Army men with the outlook of engineers—not 
of social service workers—take command of WPA 
at just the time when Senators and Representa- 
tives are talking of a need for adjusting the relief 
set-up. 


Plans for New System 
Of Checks on Outlays 


Of even greater significance, perhaps, are sug- 
gestions that President Roosevelt is receptive to 
the idea of providing local, non-partisan checks 
on the expenditure of the WPA millions. Actual 
control would remain in Federal hands. But a 
mechanism would be provided for the first time 
for independent investigations and reports on 
complaints of padding of rolls, discrimination 
and politics in relief. 

The developments outlined have followed 
each other in quick succession. Explanations of 
the trend differ. But some salient facts stand out. 

Chairman Sheppard, of the Senate Campaign 
Investigation, let few weeks pass from August 
through October without saying something about 
“politics in relief.” The prospect of a report de- 
nouncing happenings in some States during the 
primary and election campaigns, and recom- 
mending legislation to guard against a recur- 
rence, was among the influences that spurred the 
President into action. 

Another influence was the stand taken by 
Chairman Byrnes, of the Senate Committee on 
Unemployment and Relief, in favor of stopping 
lump-sum relief appropriations for distribution 
at the discretion of the Executive. The President 
prefers the present system. 

It was in the light of that situation that the 
Capital assessed the changes in WPA personnel. 


New Policies Favored 
By Col. Harrington 


A different atmosphere was created by the pro- 
motion of Col. Francis C. Harrington from chief 
engineer to be WPA Administrator. He is ex- 
pected to emphasize the quality of projects, get- 
ting money’s worth for the public, as against 
“making employment.” One of his first acts was 
to tell spokesmen for the Workers’ Alliance, an 
organization of WPA workers and the unem- 
ployed, that he would meet with them in the 
future only if an important question needed to 
be discussed. All WPA doors were open to them 
in the past. 

The Harrington course will be watched closely, 
for on it may depend whether WPA will last past 
July 1. 

The Administration apparently is thinking of a 
relief organzation in terms of permanency. Be- 
sides contemplating the selection of non-salaried 
county committees to “police” relief, officials sug- 
gest that WPA executives should be placed under 
civil service. 


The last word will rest with Congress. Mindful 


of that, a number of the 3,083,000 persons on the 
WPA rolls at the last count are reported to be 
writing to Washington. 


Washing tonlwn 
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.Mr. Hopkins and the Presidency ... Labor in Politics... 
Reshuffling U. S. Officials ... Snag in Housing Plans 


Harry L. Hopkins lets personal 
friends know that he does not 
take seriously the talk that he is 
out for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1940. Con- 
siderations both of politics and 
of health account for that atti- 
tude, which does not close the 
door to.use of his name to attract 
fire from others, 


~ 2 & 


The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has been trying to inter- 
est some powerful firms in basic 
industries in housing invest- 
ments as a side line. The indus- 
trialists reply to the effect that 
they want first to know what to 
expect from Washington in 1939. 


xk 


Even White House aides are 
found to be expressing concern 
over the effect of the announce- 
ment that John L. Lewis intends 
to have his Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League operate through the 
Democratic party. 


xk 


Corrington Gill, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, is mentioned as one 
WPA subordinate who is likely 
to be taken over into the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Secretary 
Hopkins, ; 

x kw 


President Roosevelt wants to 
appoint Thomas Corcoran, now 
a White House confidential 
agent who is actually on the 
RFC payroll as a lawyer, to the 


7 





job of full White House secre- 
tary, but is hesitating because of 
the prospect of a flare-up of ad- 
verse comment. However, that 
appointment would fit in with 
the new plan to man the New 
Deal throughout with New Deal- 
ers. 


Ss ¢ 2 


Strategy of the Republican party 
in meeting the troublesome farm 
problem at this session of Con- 
gress will be to offer no solution 
for that problem of its own but 
to call attention to the alleged 
shortcomings of the Democratic 
party plan. Farmer troubles 
promise to occupy an important 
part of Congressional attention. 


. =e 


President Roosevelt is finding 
that geographical considerations 
hamper him in making many im- 
portant appointments. Eastern 
representation in high New Deal 
posts overbalances that of other 
sections, Delay in making a 
Supreme Court appointment has 
centered around this problem. 


xe 


The study of insurance compa- 
nies is being rushed at the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for presentation to the 
TNEC before long. Only a 
‘quantitative” view of the bus. 
ness will be presented at first. A 
“qualitative” view—dealing more 
with the merits of the situation 
—will be presented later. 


+ 
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Testimony in the TNEC investi- 
gation about /egal harassment of 
smaller firms by large patent- 
holders made some Government 
lawyers smile. They say that 
tactic is one being used with suc- 
cess by Government to bring 
about acceptance of collective 
bargaining by employers. 
xk * 


National Labor Relations Board 
reports orf the Ford and some 
other major cases, already under 
investigation for a year or more, 
now are not expected to be com- 
pleted until Spring. 


2 


WPA is to be shorn of many 
functions and to have its admin- 
istrative personnel cut sharply 
under the new set-up. Inside 
word has it that emphasis will 
be placed on the quality of proj- 
ects and the improvement of the 
return the Government gets 
from its money, rather than on 
catering to the unemployed. 


xk tk 


At least one National Resources 
Board report has been suppressed 
recently at the instance of an- 
other Government agency. Offi- 
cials of the objecting agency 
contended the report was un- 
sound and might hinder Govern- 
ment-business understanding. 


x kee 
The question still making the 


State Department officials knit 
their brows in perplexity is how 


+ 





to handle Germany. More unan- 
swered United States protest 
notes‘are piiing up in the German 
foreign office and the American 
diplomats are frankly nettled. 
Acting Secretary Welles’ out- 
burst over the Ickes’ speech is a 
sample of the official temper. 


x* * * 


Aviation experts in the nation’s 
capital fear that the new pro- 
gram to train 20,000 civilian 
pilots annually may result in 
turning out mostly half-baked 
fliers who would be a military 
liability, rather than an asset. 


x * * 


A good part of the Pacific fleet 
that will maneuver in Atlantic 
waters this winter may not re- 
turn to the Pacific, persons close 
to the Navy report. The vessels 
may stay permanently in the At- 
lantic as a nucleus for an even- 
tual Atlantic fleet. 


x~* * 


Army and Navy defense propo- 
sals being prepared for submis- 


sion to Congress are understood 
to include suggestions for appro- 
priations to buy reserves of war 
supplies which cannot readily be 
purchased after an outbreak of 
hostilities. 


>» ¢+ ¢ 


The first legislative proposal 
likely to be made by members 
of the TNEC will be to require 
unrestricted licensing of patents 
for a “reasonable fee”. 
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PLANNING THE NEW YEAR... A WHITE HOUSE DEBUT... 
NEW MOVES FOR GOOD WILL...PLAYING SANTA AGAIN 


HE last week of 1938 found Franklin Delano + 
Roosevelt matching every tick of the clock 
with plans for the new year. 

Many of these plans have already begun to 
trickle through the doors of the Executive 
Study. But not until January 4 will they re- 
ceive the benefit of an official tag. It is on 
that day that the President personally will ad- 
dress the 76th Congress. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives 
before a joint session of the House and the Sen- 
ate, his words will set the legislative stage 
for the coming year. That it will be a period 
of extreme importance with respect to national 
and international affairs is being taken for 
granted, from the gypsy medium on lower 
Pennsylvania Avenue to those who consider 
themselves close to the White House. 


The final hours of the 
old year gave some indi- 
Give Way to cation as to how import- 
Heavy Work ant the President con- 

sidered his time in allot- 
ting it to certain problems. 

With the White House back to its sedate 
atmosphere after the Yule festivities, the Presi- 
dent returned to his Oval Study where he 


Yule Festivities 





The Most Rev. James H. Ryan (left), Bishop of 
Omaha, Nebr., and former Rector of Catholic 
University, and the Rev. Maurice Sheehy, head 
of the Department of Religious Education at 
Catholic University, pay their respects to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before setting out on an 18,000- 
mile “good will” tour of South America. 


+ For one thing there was a debut at the White 
| House. The first one, as a matter of fact, since 
1920, when the daughter of President Taft made 
her debut. The one last week was in honor of 
Miss Eleanor Roosevelt, daughter of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s brother, Hall Roosevelt. 

The President helped receive the 700 guests 
but he did not remain for the dancing. 

Two days later the President played Santa 
Claus for a second time by acting as host to 33 
children. The occasion was a party for his 
grandchildren, Sara and Kate, daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Roosevelt. And under the 
towering evergreen tree in the East room, after 
the children had cavorted for three hours, the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt saw to it that 
there was a present for every youngster. 


Tribute is Paid 
To Memory of 


A more somber note 
was evinced in the trib- 
ute paid by the President 
and other friends of the 
late Woodrow Wilson on 
the 82nd anniversary of the birth of the wartime 
President. On his tomb was placed a wreath of 
bay leaves bearing a card from “The President.” 

And in a humane spirit, the President, in a let- 
ter to George MacDonald, Papal Marquis, urged 


—Harris & Ewing 


“BON VOYAGE” FROM PRESIDENT 


President Wilson 





plunged deep into the final draft of his message 
to Congress. Between periods of contemplation 
over the words which stared up at him from his 
desk, there was a daily parade of callers, whose 
missions probably wil! be mirrored at one time 
or another during the coming months in the 
President’s written or spoken expressions. 

Bright and early on Tuesday morning, Secre- 
tary of the Interior and PWA Administrator 
Harold Ickes called to let the President know 
exactly the status of the public works program. 
A little later, Senator Wheeler walked into the 
Executive Offices for a discussion on railroad 
rehabilitation. Courtesy calls by a number of 
legislators were followed by a conference with 
his budget advisers, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, and Acting Budget Direc- 
tor Daniel Bell. 

The next morning a group representing the 
National Peace Conference called to urge on 
the President that he take the initiative in call- 
ing a world conference for economic and mili- 
tary disarmament. Right on their heels came 
two of the clergy of the Catholic Church to 
talk over with the President their 18,000-mile 


mission. 


Laying a Basis 
For Action By 
New Congress 


Morgenthau and Bell. 


sultations. 





last week of 1938. 


trip through South America on a “good-will” 
Once again courtesy calls from legis- 
lators, once again Messrs. Morgenthau and Bell 
for additional consultation on the budget. 


The 
progressed, with 
sentatives from industry 
and with legislative 
chieftains in whose hands 
all of the Administration’s measures to be pro- 
posed must find support. 
President met with his Cabinet members. 

And again the next morning, Messrs. Morgen- 
thau and Bell. And again the next day Messrs. 
Down from New York 
came Mayor La Guardia and former Resettle- 
ment Administrator Rexford Tugwell for con- 


But these conferences and long hours of pri- 
vacy, mulling over the affairs of state, import- 
ant though they were, did not in themselves 
reflect the whole image of the President in the 


That afternoon, the 


the formation of a committee to raise $500,000 
so that the 500,000 bushels of surplus wheat to 
be shipped to Spain might be converted into 
flour so badly needed by the people of that 
strife-torn country. 

In what was his most militant move of the 
week, the President disclosed plans for the 
eventual training of 20,000 pilots a year as an 
integral part of the vast national defense pro- 
gram. (Details will be found on Page 3.) 

As the old year sputtered its last feeble gasp, 
Secret Service agents stationed about the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion might have been excused if 
they failed to notice the basket on the front 
steps. To have done so would have required 
clairvoyant powers. But upstairs in his room, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, listening to the 
New Year bells, was well aware that on his door- 
step lay the infant 1939, and as the first faint 
howl came from the swaddling-clothed figure, 
he might well have wondered to what propor- 
tions, those howls would grow, and, more perti- 
nent, just what they presaged in the new year 
he faced as Chief Executive. 


visitors’ parade 


repre- 











—Wide World 
NEW YEAR’S BUDGET 
Acting Budget Director Bell, armed with a maze 
of figures, has been a frequent visitor at the White 
House as the President gets ready to advise the 
nation on how much money will be needed to 
support the Government for a new year. 
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"PUMP-PRIMING" 
VS. ECONOMY 





Budget balancers vs. pump pri- 
mers. Battle lines drawing for the 
test of a theory. Planning to spend. 








S a Federal Government budget something to 
be balanced at any cost? Or is a Federal Gov- 
ernment budget something that can be used de. 
liberately to level off the ups and downs of the 
business cycle with a balance of that budget only 
secondary? 

A fundamental issue of Government policy is 
being joined around those questions at this time 
when the White House is preparing to send to 
Congress another budget message, forecasting the 
tenth successive budget deficit. 

Budget-balancers are led by Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia. Senator Byrd contends 
that the attempt to produce recovery in this 
country by deliberately expanded Government 
spending of borrowed money has ended in “tragic 
failure.” H 

His demand is that there must be a determined 
reduction in Government spending to produce a 
balance between income and outgo. The alterna- 
tive, Senator Byrd contends, is financial disaster 
that will carry the whole nation down under a 
load of debt. 


Mr. Eccles Ascribes 


Recovery to Spending 


Pump primers are led by Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of Gov- 
ernors. Mr. Eccles contends that whatever re- 
covery has occurred since 1932 has occurred be- 
cause of the Federal Government’s creation of 
debt to finance its spending programs. 

His point is that this nation’s economy is based 
upon debt creation and if private individuals do 
not go into debt, thereby putting to use the sav- 
ings of the people, then Government must do so. 
The alternative is deflation, from which the peo- 
ple rebelled in the last depression. 

Around these two points of view, battle is to be 
joined in Congress and in the country during 
the period ahead. (Full text of a letter written 
by Mr. Eccles to Senator Byrd is printed on 
page 8.) 

President Roosevelt accepts the Eccles view- 
point. The President’s budget for the coming 
fiscal year is based upon the premise that Gov- 
ernment spending must be geared carefully to the 
situation in business in order to avoid either un- 
due stimulation through larger-than-needed 
spending of borrowed money or undue depression 
through sharper reductions in Government ex- 
penditures than business can absorb at the stage 
of recovery. 

Differences over the role in the nation’s eco- 
nomic life to be played by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget are regarded as fundamental. 

The budget balancers are convinced that fear 
over the future of the Government’s credit is 
keeping private individuals and private indus- 
tries from borrowing and spending to create an 
old-fashioned recovery. 

The pump primers are convinced that if Gov- 
ernment did not borrow and spend at this stage, 
trade would contract, business would have less 
reason than ever to borrow and the nation would 

go into another deflationary tail-spin that would 
make budget balancing impossible in any event. 


Congress’ Influence 


On Pump-Priming 

Mr. Eccles insists that a balance in the Fed- 
eral Government’s budget will come when Gov- 
ernment spending of borrowed money has gel 
erated recovery in private industry, with that re- 
covery carrying the national income to a levée! 
of eighty billion dollars. In 1937 the national in- 
come was about seventy billions. It was eight 
billions in 1929. At that ‘evel, with existing 
taxes, the Government would expect to receive 
nearly nine billion dollars in revenues—enous 
to cover expenditures. 

Use of the Government’s budget as a weapon 
for leveling off the business cycle is a develop- 
ment of the last five years. 

Those who are guiding the use of this weapon 
admit that they doubt whether Congress ejver 
has consciously accepted the spending theory. 
Likewise, they recognize that, with Congress cq"- 
trolling the purse strings, the careful plannip? 
of Government expenditures to obtain maximu{™ 
effect is difficult if not impossible 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
ofacers would like to have the 
tour serve as a tyken -° Ameri- 
can determination to keep for- 
eign invaders out of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

While the President and mem- 
bers of Congress were dealing 
with such matters of broad na- 
tional and international policy, 
the respective Government 
agencies proceeded last week to 
apply their particular authority 
more strictly. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission ordered hearings on 
January 5 which may lead to 
more detailed regulation of cor- 
poration accounting. The step re- 
sulted from the McKesson & 
Robbins scandal, in which cer- 


tain “certified accounts” were 
shown to include false state- 
ments. 


The National Labor Relations 
Board studied an Examiner’s rec- 
ommendation that the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation be forced to 
alter its relations with employes. 
Like so many others of the sort, 
the case may reach the Supreme 
Court. 

The Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion prepared gradually to take 
to the courts against “wilful vio- 
lators” of the standards imposed 
by that law. Elmer F. Andrews, 
the Administrator, expressed op- 
position to amendments of the 
law until it has had a longer trial. 

The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, in its annual report, disclosed 
that eighteen new wholesale 
power contracts with municipali- 
ties had been signed. This 
brought the number of cities and 
cooperatives served by TVA 
power to 61—all contracts being 
negotiated with the idea of ap- 
plying the disputed “yardstick” 
to the propriety of private power 
rates, 

So it went in other agencies as 
well. Each was making ready to 
defend itself whenever called 
upon by Congressional commit- 
tees or in the courts. Most of 
the executives who spoke up ex- 
pressed confidence that their 
functions would be rooted in the 
law all the more firmly when 1940 
rolled around. 

This confidence grew out of 
the many conferences that heads 
of Government departments were 
holding with leaders in Congress. 
Thus Harry Hopkins, new Sec- 
retary of the Department of 
Commerce met and talked with 

John N. Garner, Vice President 
and leaders of the Democratic 
forces in both the Senate and the 
House. Other Cabinet members 
Sought out the legislators to 
make known their problems. 

With Congress back in town 
the national capital prepared for 
more months of maneuver and 
interesting action. 


























(Jecesgqrazas THE PROBLEMS FACING NEW CONGRESS: 
DEFENSES, TAX REVISION, 


; . 
HOSE who stood in front of the + despite the reverses at the 


Capitol in the gray chill of 
March 4, 1933, remember well how 
Franklin D. Roosevelt stressed the 
word “emergency.” 

Other means failing, said the 
newly-inaugurated President, “I shall 
ask the Congress for the one re- 
maining instrument to meet the 


crisis—broad Executive power to wage 
war against the emergency * * *” 
That declaration—and the relin- 
quishment of legislative powers that 
followed—is being recalled as the 
Seventy-sixth Congress takes up its 
tasks. Some leading Democrats join 





Extraordinary power in 
the White House—to be or 
not to be? The President 
and the Congress square 
away to answer. 

Here is a glance at the 
struggle for greater au- 
thority, and some of the 
legislative items that might 
be affected. 











with Republicans in predicting that 
the extent of Executive power will 
be challenged sharply for the first 
time, if not reduced, between now 
and June. 

No indication of willingness to 
surrender any of the “emergency” 
powers comes from the White House. 
To the contrary. But it is realized 
that efforts to form a coalition to 


| check the Executive have been re- 


ported at the Capitol. 


The Veto Power 
A Strong Weapon 


The advantage at the moment ap- 
pears to lie with President Roosevelt. 
Of importance is the continuance 
of overwhelming Democratic major- 
ities in both branches of Congress, 


November. If the prospective vote 
om some issue of Executive power 
should be close, means to sway the 
balance easily might be found. 

Of greater importance is the Presi- 
dential veto power. Should Congress 
undertake to emasculate some par- 
ticular authority vested in the Ex- 
ecutive, a veto might be the answer. 
A two-thirds vote is 
override a veto. 

But some advantages lie with Con- 
gress, too. 

There is, for example, the fact that 
the President’s broad powers over 
the currency will expire automati- 
cally on June 30 unless Congress or- 
ders their extension. 

There also is the fact that the 
“cash-and-carry” provision of the 
Neutrality Act will expire with April 
—meaning that majority votes can 
decide whether or not the President 
should retain the discretion granted 
him under that provision. 

A glance at the legislative agenda 
shows the issues involved as a new 
Congress starts work, 

The Major Proposals 
On Congress’ Agenda 

NATIONAL DEFENSE—Bigger ap- 
propriations for the Navy, the Army 
and for the air arms of both serv- 
ices are taken for granted. 
talk about making these of “pump- 
priming” proportions—a_ sort of 
WPA-PWA in disguise—has died 
down. More likely is a boost by three 
or four hundred million dollars of 
the billion already 
into national defense. 

Little inclination to oppose money 
for the construction of warships al- 
ready authorized, or for moderniza- 
tion and increase of Army equip- 
ment, is evident. 

NEUTRALITY—Opinions here cut 
across party lines. Present law re- 
quires the President to embargo 
arms shipments, to deny American 
credits and the use of American 
ships to belligerents. But he has 
discretion to decide when nations 
are “at war,” a discretion which 
some Congressmen would take away. 
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Vice President Garner 
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All Ready For the 76th Congress 


gawd of gavels, and doors that swing easily, are the preliminaries for the 76th session of Con- 


gress which convenes 


this week. 


In the next few months there will be many a gavel broken 


as the Speaker of the House and the Vice President rap for order in their respective chambers. 
And in and out of the doors of Congress will troop the hundreds of lawmakers intent on the 
business of legislating the affairs of the nation. ‘ 





Others contend the Executive 
should be left even freer to make 
decisions of foreign policy, and 


would like to modify the Neutrality 
Act accordingly. The way to a com- 
promise is being sought. 
The Spending Issue: 
A Leading Problem 
APPROPRIATIONS—Spending vs. 
budget balancing will be at the fore 
throughout the session. Likelihood 
that WPA will need $700,000,000 more 
to carry through June probably will 
focus the issue within a few weeks. 
Demands will be made that Con- 
gress specify exactly how the money 
is to be used or give authority 
the spending to State and local of- 
ficials. The Administration will re- 
Sist all such demands as well as at- 


Over 


. TRAINING OUR YOUTH TO DEFEND Pn 
AMERICA IN AIR AND ON LAND 


OUNG people are soon to shoulder + 


the burden of national defense in 


an entirely new way, if plans now | 


emerging in Washington harden into 
legislation. 

The old idea of using young men 
to defend the country was simply to 
enlist them or draft them into serv- 


| ice, clap them into a uniform, train 


them for a while and then send them 
to the front lines. 

Now, with modern invention forc- 
ing new conceptions of warfare, that 





A new job for youth. 
Training young people for 
national defense. A broader 
base for preparedness. 











idea of defense 1s becoming in part 
outmoded. 

In its stead has come the convic- 
tion that the nation’s young people 
must be trained in peace time to be 
expert cogs in the highly complicated 
machine that runs a modern army. 

This means technica] training in 
the dozens of crafts on which an 
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pilot 
early this year under the guidance 
of the Army, the Navy and 
Aeronautics Authority. 
dents from 18 to 25 years of age will 
be eligible, and it 
} a portion 





—Brown Bros, 


HELP WANTED—PILOTS 


As part of the National defense pro- 

gram, Edward J. Noble, Chairman of 

the Civil Aeronautics Authority, will 

supervise the program of training 

thousands of pilots every year 

through educational centers equipped 
for such instruction. 





army leans for its supplies and op- 
erations. It means primarily build- 
ing up a reservoir of young skilled 
workmen such as does not exist to- 
day. 

Unconcealed alarm is felt in*-Army 
circles over the fact that during the 
long depression years countless young 
men have not been trained for any 
of the fundamental handicrafts. The 
ranks of carpenters, meta] workers, 
steamfitters and other tradesmen 
have been thinned by natural causes, 
while young recruits have not taken 
their places. 

This is the problem that Govern- 
ment now wants to attack so that in 
case of an emergency the country 
will not be caught short of skilled 
labor. 


The Plan to Train 
20,000 Fliers a Year 


In the forefront of the Govern- | 


ment’s attack on this problem is the 
recently announced plan to train 
20,000 student pilots annually so that 
they may become licensed civilian 
pilots. 

With funds provided by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the 
training program will begin 
the Civil 
College stu- 


is admitted that 


of those trained will | 


+ eventually be 





simple skills at 
campers have 

operate 
trucks 

Some 50,000 pieces of heavy machin- 
ery are in use by the CCC and al- 
most all of it gives some young man 


trained for commis 
sions in the Army and Navy flying 
reserve. 

For the 1939 spring program, only 
300 students are to receive training, 


but the program will work at full tilt | 


next fall when it is planned to enroll 
the full complement of 20,000 pros- 
pective fliers. 

This year’s experimental training 
program will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000, while the full pro- 
gram for 1939-40 probably will cost 
$9,800,000. 

The man who pilots a plane is only 
a small part of a nation’s aerial de- 
fense and, with this in mind, other 
branches of the Government are 
undertaking to train ground crews. 

“A small start has been made in this 
direction by 131 camps operated by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
About 540 boys in these camps are 
receiving basic training in aviation 
to fit them to join ground crews at 
aviation fields. Under the guidance 
of instructors who usually have Army 
training, the boys learr to care for 
an airplane engine, to make small 
repairs on a plane and to oil and 
grease its complicated parts. 

When a nation goes to war its 
factories must run at full tilt, its 
manpower must be fully employed 
If too great a portion of that man- 
power is poor in technical training, 
the military machine will be slowed 
down. 

To build up a reservoir of technica 
skill in the country, two arms of the 
Government are giving some pre- 
liminary training in mechanical 
trades to young men. 


Technical Skills 


Are Being Developed 
The NYA and CCC give their en- 


rollees a taste of the skilled trades. 
At four 
Quoddy Village in 
Naval 
Naval 
Charlestown, W. Va., 
Watershed 
O.,—out-of-school young people are 
now or soon will be given practical 
work experience. 


NYA training centers 
Maine, Algier 
in New Orleans, the 
plant at South 
and Muskingum 


New Philadelphia 


Station 
Ordnance 


near 


Other young men are taught 
CCC camps. The 
the opportunity to 
steam shovels, drag lines, 


and stationary machinery. 


a chance to become familiar with 
a new trade 

Both in NYA and CCC training 
courses the aim is not to turn out 
finished apprentices but to produce 


men who have some practical knowl- 


edge of a trade. | 


| information 


tempts to replace work relief with a 
dole, at least as far as the imme- 
diate concerned. 


appropriation _ is 
Another position may be taken on 


relief funds for the year beginning 
July 1 

TAXES—The inclination at both 
the White House and Capitol is to 
let tax considerations go until late 
March, when the Treasury will be 


better able to report on receipts from 
1938 income taxes. Meanwhile, ex 
perts will continue working on what 
may become a basic overhauling of 


Federal tax laws. 

The Administration would like to | 
tax income from Government, State 
and local bends, considering no Con- 


Stitutional amendment necessary. At- 


tempts to boost the ur 


idistributed cor- 
porate surplus tax roughly to its or 
iginal level and to impose processing 
taxes, as a means of financing the 
farm subsidies, may be made. When 
about the prospects, officials 
that decisions must await 
about the size of ap- 

and of incoming 


asked 


reiterate 


propriations 

revenue. 
AGRICULTURE—Here, 

case on some other 


the 
Ad- 


as is 


issues, the 


ministration may be faced with the 
problem of holding back sentiment 
for going it one better in generosity. 
The AAA plan 
has lost friends since June. 

In its place, some Congressmen 
from farm areas favor a program 
for fixing domestic farm and 
dumping abroad—at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Secretary Wallace 
has expressed favor for a two-price 
domestic system, letting poor people 
buy food at lower prices than the 
more fortunate. The outlook is con- 
fused all around. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—A number of 
Democrats and Republicans rode to 
election on the iments 
that the aged should be given earlier 
and bigger than now 
vided by the Social Security Act. The 
Administration favors starting pay 
ments in 1940 instead of 1942 and 
relaxing the “reserve fund” provi- 
sions, but is not prepared to alter the 
payment system in many other fun- 
damental respects. 

If the President has his way, a start 
will be made toward establishment of 
a national health insurance system 


prices 


surpluses 


basis of are 


pensions pro- 


| and 


of surplus controls | 


PENSIONS, SPENDING 





calculated eventually to cost about 
$850,000,000 a year. 

RAILROADS—A basis for railroad 
legislation has been laid by the re- 
port of a special committee appointed 
by the President. As was the case 
last year, Mr. Roosevelt may merely 
assert a need for action. 

The report, which suggests both a 
short-range and long-range program 
designed to aid debt-burdened roads 
and lift railroad revenues, will be 
taken up early in the session by the 
responsible committees. 

CURRENCY—The Treasury wants 
at least to retain its power to op- 
erate in the world’s currency markets 
with the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund. Officials are less certain about 
whether the President would like to 
have Congress extend again his 
power to change the gold content of 
the dollar, to issue “greenbacks,” ete, 


Outlook for Changes 
In the Labor Law 


LABOR—The National Labor Re- 
lations Board would like to leave the 
Wagner Act as it is, but pressure for 
change is felt both from employers 
the American Federation of 
Labor 

As long as amendments that 
threaten the right of collective bar- 
gaining are not put to the fore, it 
appears that the Administration will 
keep hands off. Silence at the White 
House will be taken by Democratic 


leaders as assent to any minor 
amendments that might make the 
Act operate more efficiently and 
equitably, 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZA- 


TION—Congress having rejected his 
request last year for broad powers 
to regroup Government agencies, the 


President is taking a new tack. In- 
Stead of one omnibus bill, the out- 
look is for action on three or four 


Most features found objection- 
the Capitol in the lost 


been eliminated. 


bills. 
able at legis- 
lation will have 

TARIFF—The Administration op- 
position will seek a vote to return 
the tariff-making power to Congress, 
or to require Senate ratification of 
all future reciprocal trading agree- 
ments. Once this dispute gets under 
way, it is expected that Secretary 
Hull will speak out emphatically in 
favor of the law as it stands and of 
extending its effectiveness beyond 
1940, 








Is it true what they say 


“MEN 
OVER 
0”? 


Must such 
men lose out? 


HERE is a lot of loose talk now 
and then about men over forty 
being in “‘blind alley jobs’’—or 
no jobs at all. And sometimes it isn’t 
just talk. Too often such men simply 
fade out—vanish from busy offices— 
are seen no more. 
Do you, now under forty, sometimes 
fear what “past 40” will mean to you? 
Or, being already in the “dangerous 
40 zone,” do you feel now and then 
that perhaps the scaremongers and 
the pessimists may be right after all? 
That you may be stuck ina rut? That 
you are—ever so little, perhaps, but 
yet definitely—S-L-]-P-P-I-N-G? 
Why not aroid that danger before 
it really becomes menacing? Why not 
forestall that threat to your future, 
that subtle fear overhanging the in- 
nermost thoughts of every man who 
is approaching what ought to be, and 
can be, his prime? 


There’s a Proven Way to 
Advance After 40— 
to Capitalize the Experience 
Younger Men Don't Possess 


Yes, men who plan their futures know 
that there’s a way to rid themselves 
forever of such dread. Thousands of 
them yearly take advantage of the one 
and only tested safeguard against their 
“Fading Forties.” 

Such men have the courage and the 


about 





foresight to /rain themselves—to pre- 
pare—not only to hang on to their 
jobs, but to compel advancement! They 
deliberately set out to be more capable 

to acquire knowledge and ability 
that will make them indispensable 
should the dread day ever come when 
the management is considering cuts in 
pay, pay-roll and personnel. 


Few Are Too Old to Start— 
Provided They Mean Business 


“ 


The encouraging thing about “‘job in- 
surance through training” is that al- 
most any man is able to undertake it. 
Rarely is one too inexpert—too un- 
educated—too old. In fact the more 
mature man is often the ideal candi- 
date for training. He has the back- 








He Began at 40! 


“For years.” writes C. J. (45 years old at 
the time), “I did general accounting work 
at $200 a month tora large corporati 
doing the physical work without an under 
standing of the underlying principles 

“Finally, as a way out, I enrolled for 
LaSalle home-study training in Higher A 
countancy. 

“Within a year came a ‘raise’ to $3,000— 
one year later, a more responsible position 
commanding $5,000 salary—then, with the 
winning of my degree as Certified Publi: 
Accountant, came entrance into a highly 
profitable profession at an income of over 
$10,000. 

“I wish,” he writes, “I could cry from a 
mountain-top to young men everywher 
‘Educate yourself — prepare — qualify or 
tomorrow your opportunity may come’. 

















LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
4101 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1348-R, Chicago 
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ground of experience that often doubles 
the practical value of his studies! 


Of course, the training road is hard. 
It takes courage to start — courage 
to finish! However, our thirty years 
of training men for business advance- 
ment have enabled us to smooth out 
the road considerably. Every unneces- 
sary obstacle has been removed, every 
short cut clearly marked, every inter- 
est-rousing feature incorporated. 


Real Effort Has Assured Success 
for Thousands Today 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of men at 
this very moment are enjoying the 
fruits of preparedness —of LaSalle 
business training—which they under- 
took after reading just such an adver- 
tisement as this. You, too, can release 
yourself from the fear of your “Fading 
Forties’’—and in the same way. 

We do not urge you to fill out the 
coupon below. But we do ask you to 
figure out for yourself whether it would 
not be prudent, wise and safe to in- 
vestigale the rewards of LaSalle train- 
ing—rewards which have won security 
and independence for thousands of 
others—which can win them for you! 

Take chances if you will—but, take 
warning if you’re wise. There is no 
obligation involved in finding out how 
easily you can prepare for larger 
success. 
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THE RECONCILIATION FORUM: HOW SHALL WE END CLASS WARS? 


By Dr. J. M. M. Gray 1 


Chancellor, The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


ci “Frictions and Class Wars” of 
the United States can be healed 
only as the welfare of all takes 
precedence in social action over the 
particular advantages of each, This 
will not be brought about except as 
our citizenship, regardless of polit- 
ical, social and economic differences, 
chooses so to conduct its varied en- 
terprises. 

Political, social and economic dif- 
ferences are very real and cannot 
be ignored; but social progress is 
achieved by the constant compro- 
mise of differences, the results al- 
ways falling short of the ideal but as 
certainly registering improvement in 
the actual. 

Such progress, involving, as it does, 
mutual surrender, in part, of diverse 
claims, presumes that statesmanship, 
in whatever field of interest and con- 
troversy, shall not be divorced from 
the compulsions and constraints of 


the moral standards which govern | 


individual life. 

It involves, also, the fact, not al- 
ways perceived, that collective re- 
sponsibility does not lighten the 
weight of personal obligation, and 
that government is sound to the de- 
gree in which it makes citizens and 
society competent, just and progres- 
sive without appealing to official au- 
thority. 

No man or group of men is wise 
enough to be his brother’s keeper; 
but every man should become good 
enough to be his brother's brother. 


By Dr. Walter C. 
Woodward 





| 





Chairman, Board of Trustees, | 


Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind.; Editor, “The American 
Friend”; Member of Executive 
Committee, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ 
America 


. 


RECENT national broadcast con- 


sisted of a symposium on the sub- 
ject, “What Is America’s Greatest 
Need Today?” We could not hear 
the broadcast but we think we know 
the answer; it is—a persistent man- 
ifestation of creative good will. 
There is nothing easy or Pollyann- 
ish about good will. One of the 
hardest things to do is to put one’s 
self in another’s place—especially if 
that place is across a racial, class, 
creedal or social line. However, the 


ability to do just this is essential to | 


good will. 

What is first required is a will to 
good will! This means that we must 
implement our friendly desires and 
favorable inclinations: implement 
them with hard-won facts and in- 
formation illuminated with a fair 
degree of imagination and sensitive- 
ness to the conditions which they set 
forth. 

We may have to begin with a firm 
determination to be fair and friendly 
to those to whom we are not eager 
to be fair and friendly. But this is 
the beginning and the bulwark of 
democracy. If honestly carried 
through, it will almost surely lead 
to understanding and appreciation, 
which are the essence of good will. 


—_- 


By C. Donald Dallas 


President, Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., New York City 





HE relations between Govern- 

ment, business and labor will be 
greatly advanced if we use the com- 
mon denominators of common hon- 
esty, common sense and tolerance. 
Industry isn’t 100 per cent perfect 
in every respect, neither is any other 
section of our national life. 

If it is necessary to have traffic 
policemen, let’s be sure that they 
are honest and know their business. 
Let’s be sure that a citizen can ap- 
‘peal from an arbitrary decision on 
their part to a decision by an impar- 
tial court. Let’s be sure that they 


will help the traffic and not ob- 


struct it. 


By Dr. F. D. Patterson 


President, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


E SHALL have the opportunity 

during the year of 1939 to reveal 
that America has become of age. We 
can do this by a deliberate effort to 
foster sanity and reason. 

The childlike emotions of the past 
which have led us to look for pana- 
ceas in Government and in economic 
or social conduct should be ruled out 
by a degree of understanding which 
places humanity above all programs, 
political, economic or social. As we 
promote this appreciation we shall 
be willing to evaluate and extract 
the good to be found in all seriously 











National Leaders Give Views on Unifying Clashing Groups For a Cooperative 


Campaign to Restore Prosperity and Promote the General Welfare 








DR. J. M. M. GRAY 





proposed and well thought out pro- 
rams. 

The year 1939 will be a banner 
year if the American people are able 
to see a bit clearer the deteriorating 
effect of internal strife through caste 
and class friction. 

America, still a prosperous nation, 
finds itself confronted with some of 
the most serious and complicated 
problems of its economic history. It 
shall need its best effort unfettered 
by trite concepts and handicapping 
traditions. A free and untrammelled 


approach to the solution of these 





By Rabbi Simon 
Greenberg 
Philadelphia, Pa.; President, The 

Rabbinical Assembly of The 


Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America 


GLADLY participate in this “Rec- 


onciliation Forum” not because I 
feel I have the formula which would 


“best heal the frictions and class | 


wars” of America, but because I be- 
lieve in the value of this type of pub- 
lic discussion. 

Frictions and tensions of one kind 
or another cannot be entirely elim- 
inated from human society as we 
now know it. But we can mitigate 
the “heat” and the evil consequences 
which they produce. 


The Economie Factor 


It has become popular to attribute 


everything to economic causes. Un- 
questionably, economics plays a great 
part in all of these “frictions.” But 
it is not always the determining fac- 
tor. Not every hungry man becomes 
a thief. Not every defeated society 
reverts to barbarism. 

There are spiritual and intellectual 
standards of life as well as economic 


| standards which men desire to main- 


problems requires a nation dedicated | 
to the proposition of freedom and 
equal opportunity under the law to | 


share in the fruits of democracy. 

By such an approach we can free 
ourselves to consolidate some of the 
gains already made looking to the 
more effective expression of the 
democratic way of life. We shall 


likewise be able to gird ourselves for | 


the long and serious pull ahead that 


shall be required as we attempt fur- | 


ther to overcome the difficulties 


which beset this nation. 


$$$» 


By Alvan Macauley 





President, Packard Motor Car | 


Company, Detroit, Mich, 


THINK we must concede that 

there is no cure-all for the world’s 
ills such that over night we may 
have Utopia, despite the apparent 
hope of some idealists that this can 
be accomplished. 

It is probably true that our prog- 
ress has been too much along sci- 
entific lines with too little attention 
to important social values. We have 
reason to be thankful that these are 
now receiving much attention. But 
when we discover maladjustments 
and inequalities, we must not be too 
sure that our immediate solution is 
the right one, or the best one. 

All of these matters require our 
best thinking and considered judg- 
ment. Reform must not be too fast, 
nor should it be undertaken with 
any preconceived notions of who is 
right or wrong. 

It has become too much the cus- 
tom to dwell on our rights—the 
rights of individuals and the rights 





—Underwood & Underwood 


ALVAN MACAULEY 





of groups. Too little consideration is 
being given to responsibilities. 
fact, one seldom hears the word used 


| today. 


If individuals and groups would 
only approach their responsibilties 
with the same zeal with which they 
fight for what they feel is due them, 
much could be accomplished in the 
way of lessening existing frictions. 

“Pe Earth, Good Will To- 
ward Men,” is the message the Yule- 
tide season brings us. And with the 
advent of the new year comes the 


oO. 


opportunity for undertaking new res- | 


Giullons. 


Accordingly this is a most appro- 
priate time to review our relation- 
ships with our fellow men, to com- 
pose our differences and to follow 
more completely the dictates of the 
Golden Rule. 

.) 


tional government non-existent. 


In | 


ican democracy to defend the right 
of every man, not only to food, shel- 


tain. And it is the duty of every 
human being who believes in the 
Fatherhood of God and every citizen 
faithful to the principles of Amer- 


ter and clothing, but also to toler- 
ance, liberty and equality. 


Must End Prejudices 


We must train citizens who should 
feel personally more disgraced by 
harboring ancient prejudices than by 
driving old cars. 

We cannot, therefore, have too | 
many public discussions of these 
matters. 

The most powerful and most cun- 
ning propaganda machine is at work 
attempting to give respectability and 
dignity to hate, violence, open rob- 
bery and cold-blooded murder. 

It is our duty to use every means 
at our disposal to maintain our intel- 
lectual and spiritual standards and 
plant them so firmly in our hearts 
that no amount of friction, social, 
economic or political, could ever dis- 
lodge them. 








By John Vincent Sees 


Trustee, Defiance (Ohio) Col- 
lege; President, Rural Bank- 
ers Life Insurance Company; 
Former Moderator, General 
Council of Congregational 
and Christian Churches 


(By Telegraph) 
NLY 156 years ago the American 
colonies finished their War of In- 
dependence. The colonies were pros- 
trate—bankrupt politically, finan- 
cially and economically. Civil gov- 
ernment was at its lowest ebb; na- 





They occupied a precariously nar- 
row strip along the seaboard. The 
remainder of the continent was held 
by hostile Spaniards, English and 
French and still more hostile In- 
dians. A desperate situation, truly. 

But those pioneer ancestors of ours 
had faith and courage. Slowly they 
filtered through the Alleghanies and, 
in spite of wilderness and savage 
enemies, seized the land to the 
shores of the Pacific. They built the 
roads and bridged the rivers, built 
the cities, the factories and the rail- 
roads that spanned the continent. 


America’s Record 
In a century and a half they cre- 





| ated the greatest nation in the world. 


Not only was it the richest but its 


| common people were the most inde- | 


pendent and prosperous ever known. 
It stands as the greatest national 
achievement in history. 


Then in an evil day, misguided 


| leaders, ignoring the advice of Wash- | 


As only a pause, not a breakdown, of 


age of 


ington, embroiled us in Europe's 
great war, with the consequent infla- 
tion of the Twenties and depression 
of the’ Thirties. But the depression | 


the American system. Out upon the | 
men who say the American system 
has failed, and who would substitute | 
for it the “isms” of the old world! | 
What we need most to heal our 
differences is faith in God, who has 
led us thus far, a resurgence of our 
faith in America and a revaluation 
of the American system. Let us put 
emphasis upon our great achieve- 
ments and.not upon our small fail- 
Then with the faith and cour- 
our pioneer fathers we can 


ures, 


solve our other problems, { 











United States. 


tions and class wars?” 





With the Christmas holidays, the advent of a New 
Year and the opening of a new Congress on January 3, The 
United States News deemed it appropriate to arrange a 
Reconciliation Forum, the first of its kind ever held in the 
Its purpose was to inspire among the people 
at this season constructive thinking on the value of human 
brotherhood and national good will—on the ways and means 
for reconciling frictions in our modern life, particularly the 
conflicts of groups within our midst. 

Leaders in industry, Government, labor, agriculture and 
religion, from coast to coast, including every member of 
both Houses of the new Congress, were asked to express 
views on this theme: “How can America best heal its fric- 


The response was spontaneous, and overwhelming. 
replies were printed in the issue of Dcember 27. Others, re- 
ceived too late for publication then, are presented herewith. 

In addition, significant addresses by leaders in business, 
labor, agriculture and education and representatives of the 
Legislative, Judicial and Executive Branches of the Federal 
Government, all introduced by David Lawrence, Editor of 
The United States News, as part of the Reconciliation 
Forum, were broadcast from Washington and other cities 
over the Blue Network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany on Christmas night and published December 27. 


Many 








By Dr. Ray L. Wilbur 


President, Stanford University, 
California 


T SEEMS to me that the most im- 
portant way to heal frictions and 
class war is to begin again to take 
local responsibilities for good gov- 
ernment and for the handling of re- 
lief and many of the problems of | 
labor. 


The recent tendency to look to 


central authority for the solution of | 





most problems, local or State, means 





DR. RAY L. WILBUR 





that the frictions developed else- 
where are brought into the local 
communities. 

The best way to avoid serious fric- 
tion is to put on a little lubricant at | 
the point where the squeak begins 
and have it done by someone with a | 
local oil can and not reach out to | 
bring in someone with a Governmen- | 
tal background from the distance. 

It does the members of the com- 
munity good to work on their own 
problems rather than try to have | 
someone from the outside attempt to 
settle them. A clearer definition of 
the limitations of the local govern- 
ment and the limitations of our cen- 
tral Government will do much to 
avoid friction in the future. 


It will also be helpful to have a | 


resumption of government through 
legislative and administrative action 
rather than government by propa- 
ganda and conspiracy. 


If we could | 


develop a sense of individual and | 


community responsibility and 


not | 


seek legislative cure-alls we would all | 


be happier and better satisfied. 

In other words, the best way to 
cut down the friction is to increase 
the sense of responsibility for each 
citizen and make the Government 
intimate and not so powerful and 
remote. 





By Rev. S. M. 
Shoemaker 


Rector, Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York 
City 
N ANY dispute, \ 
think there are only two view- 

points, yours and mine, and one | 


we likely to 


are 





+ must prevail. But actually there are 


three viewpoints, yours, mine and 
God’s. God’s viewpoint must prevail. 

God had a plan for this whole 
universe: Has He not also a plan for 
the part? 

But how do you find His plan? 

Awhile ago I had a letter which 
said someone hated me. I asked God 
what to do. He said to go and leave 
a friendly note. Next day came a 
telephone call, suggesting we meet 
and talk it over. We began that talk | 
by listening to God, and we ended it | 
as friends and fellow-workers for the 
new spirit of Reconciliation, without 
which this country is lost. 

We can find God’s plan by three | 
simple steps: 

First, drop our own pride and self- 
will which spot-lights the other fel- 
low’s faults, and ask God to spot- 
light our own. Maybe the other per- 
son is nine-tenths wrong, and we | 
one-tenth. All right, think about the | 
one-tenth. 


On Way to Peace 

Second, go to the other person and 
say “I’m sorry” for your own wrong | 
in the matter. I find that when I 
confess the other person’s sins, I 
make war: but when I confess my 
own, I make peace. 

Third, listen to God. Most people 
pray, especially in a jam. But after | 
we have said what we want, we ring 
off. Why not wait till God has His 
say? Our minds are like radio re- 
ceiving sets, and God’s thoughts like 
ether waves. We can hear if we 
listen. 

A million men, facing their own 
faults, willing to say “I’m sorry,” 
and obedient to the Voice of the 
Living God, could become the safety | 
of America. 

Will you be one of them? 





By Rev. Dr.H.R. Gold 


President, Board of Education, 
The United Lutheran Church 
in America; New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 


RICTIONS which occur when per- 
sonal or group interests clash 
can be avoided by adopting the 
Golden Rule as a norm for action. 
This would be revolutionary and does 
not seem easy to employ. 

It would be made less difficult by 
adopting, in general, the ethical im- 
plications of the teachings of Jesus. 
In industry, for example, it would 
work wonders. In fact, it has been 
tried by some concerns and has 
yielded gratifying results. 

We need a complete change of mo- 
tive. The dominating purpose now is | 


| material gain or personal advance- 


} ment. 


| good by limiting 


That should be replaced by 
the principle of service. And when 
one renders valuable service he can 
contribute vastly to the common 
the remuneration 
he will accept. There are other and 
greater rewards. No one should re- 
ceive a higher salary than we give } 
the President of the United States. 
When the time comes that men are 
as much interested in the welfare of 
others as their own, the group and 
personal clashes so common among | 
us will vanish. | 


* By Senator Arthur 
Capper 


Republican, of Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committees on Fi- 
nance and Foreign Relations 


JE all know and deplore the re- 
I sults of conflict among various 
groups in European countries. The 
dictatorships of Germany, Italy, and 
Russia, with their brutality and in- 
tellectual dishonesty, ought to make 
us resolve that nothing of the kind 
must develop here. 

How shall we prevent it? The best 
way, in my estimation, is to adopt 
the policy of give-and-take in all 
our relationships. It is my experi- 
ence that the best laws are not the 
result of a knock-down-and-drag- 
out fight between parties or groups, 
but of calm consideration producing 

| ultimately a compromise that is 
workable and reasonably satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

The same principle can be applied 
in solving all our difficulties as re- 
gards business, agriculture, labor and 
other subjects. Let us not insist too 
strongly on the adoption of our own 
view to the letter, but see the other 





SENATOR CAPPER 





fellow’s attitude and be ready to 
meet him halfway. 





a. 
teach them sympathy for peoples in 
other lands who are suffering. 

| Propaganda comes to us by radio, 
paper, book, word of mouth, from 4a). 
most every one under the sun who 
has an axe to grind, be it a new 
breakfast food or Nazism. Much 
it breeds discontent and hatred 
Teach the people to analyze | 
propaganda and be influenced , 
by what will do good. After all, j 
the final solution tied up entire! 
the gospe! of the lowly Nazar @ 
whose birthday we have just cele. 
brated—“and the second is like 
it, thou shalt love thy neighbo; 
thyself.” 


« 2 


By Clifford P. Smith 


Editor, Bureau of History and 
Records, and Former Presi- 
dent, The First Church of 


Christ, Scientist, Boston, 
Mass. 
As CONDITIONS seem to exist in 
£% America today, the immediate 


need may be fairly defined as the 
need for a more enlightened selfish- 
ness. Complete unselfishness on the 
part of all classes or groups can be 
dimly seen as an ultimate goal, but 
a more intelligent selfishness is 
easily possible and would be of in- 
estimable value to everybody. 

The footsteps for each individual 
may be these: Willingness to ex- 
amine every seeming conflict of in- 
terests from the different viewpoints 
of all who may be concerned. The 
honest effort of every person to con- 
sider every situation from other 
points of view is sure to abate con- 
flict and to facilitate the attain- 
ment of justice. 

Even more important than this is 
the ability and disposition to con- 
sider the interdependence or mu- 
tuality of all actual interests. This 
spiritual fact is furnished by the 
truth of being, in which acquisition 


| does not depend on deprivation and 
| gain is not limited by a counterpart 


We are never | 


wholly right, and the other fellow is 


never wholly wrong. 


Not only are problems always bet- 


ter solved by this means, but this 
policy will enable our country to go 
forward as a whole rather than 
merely in parts. 
member that all of us, however we 
may differ in occupation, political 
and economic views, and religion, 


| 


We want to re- | 


are Americans and that our first in- | 


terest is in the welfare of the coun- 
try that we love. 





By Charles L. Hill 


Rosendale, Wisconsin; Presi- 
dent, The National Dairy As- 
sociation 


IFTY-FOUR years ago last June 

I graduated from the village 
graded school and was expected to 
write an original oration. I started 
cut with, “How often an aved father, 
whose gray hair and enlightened 
ccuntenance show his wisdom, says to 
his son in these days, ‘you will see 
great changes in the government of 
this nation or else you will see it 
perish.’” 


I was 15 and knew all the answers. | 


The nation is still here stronger than 
ever, and I not so cocky. 

Frictions and class wars come from 
one of two sources, it seems to me— 
injustice or propaganda. 


National “Prosperity” 


As we love to claim, “Never in the 


history of mankind have so many | : z : 
cooperation in the solution of our 


people in one land enjoyed so many 
coi the luxuries of life as we who 
live in the United States are enjoy- 
ing now.” 

Still the mother with a brood, hun- 
gry at the Christmas season, hardly 
appreciates the truth of this state- 
ment. When she reads in the papers 
that some heiress has given a pro- 
fligate third or fourth husband five 
million dollars to get rid of him for 
the next in the procession, she will 
not think of America as the land of 
opportunity for her and her children. 


out a more equitable distribution of 
the good things of life—those really 
worth while and that make for hap- 
piness which even the heiress knows 
little about. 

We have worked out nearly every 
cther problem we have tackled and 
we must work out this one. 


The Broader Sympathy 
We must learn, teach 
youth that nationalism is not neces- 
sarily patriotism, and while we teach 
them to love America we 


too, to the 


of loss. 

As Mary Baker Eddy, the discov- 
erer and founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, has said, “The cement of a 
higher humanity will unite all inter- 
ests in the one divinity” (Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, page 571). 





By Rep. Ralph E. 
Church 


Republican, of Illinois; Member, 
House Committee on Naval 
Affairs 


HE strength of the United States 
has always been the absence 
distinct classes and class conscious- 
ness. That factor, more than any 
other, accounts for our remarkabie 
progress while other countries have 

suffered with revolutions. 
We speak of the farmer, the indus- 


| trialist, the employer and the eim- 


ploye. But they are merely terms of 
convenience and not to be thought 
of as descriptive of distinct classes 
with conflicting interests that cannot 
be reconciled and adjusted. The 
welfare of one is intimately bound 
up with the welfare of the other. 
Frictions will readily heal if we en- 
courage a public policy that identi- 
fies itself with no one group or inter- 
est but is expressive of the rights and 
interest of all in a free country. 


By Rep. Paul W. 
Shafer 


Republican, of Michigan; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads 


OUR request for views of me 

bers of the Congress and others 
on the theme, “How Can America 
Heal Its Frictions and Its Class 
Wars?” is really a search for national 





fundamental problems. 

Sectional jealousies and class ani- 
mosities have their roots in the fears 
of sections and groups of other sec- 
tions and groups; in the greed of 
the one for advantage over the other. 
This is true of individuals as we!l 
as of groups and sections, and arises 
from the basic but illogical fear that 
there is not enough recovery, pros- 
perity or “abundant life” to ¢9 
around. 

Our chief depression is a depres- 


| sion of the indivi self-confidencé, 
Some way must be found to work | idual self-co 


should | 


courage and effort which distin- 
guished those pioneers who framed 
the Constitution and laid the foun- 
dations upon which this Repubile 
has achieved greatness. 

So long as individual or class oT 
sectional security is sought, not 12 
consonance with, but in opposition W, 
the welfare and security of oll 
individuals, groups or sections, there 


will be no security for any, but un- 
certainty, danger, confusion and wu’ 
timately chaos for all. 

If, on the other hand, the iogi¢ 


[Continued on Page 5.] 
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January 3, 1939 


OUR 


By Rep. Paul W. 
Shafer 


Republican, of Michigan; Mem- 
ber of House Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads 


[Continued from Page 4] 
snd practical application of the 
brotherhood of man can be made to 
yeplace present prejudices, hatreds 
and suspicions—then peace, security 





and happiness will inevitably and 
gically follow. 
It would be impossible to over- 


emphasize the importance and the 
value of a nation-wide drive for ir - 

ligent cooperation and the elimi- 
nation of narrowness, bigotry, fear, 
suspicion and dissension, and the 
unification of our people. 


We must again reconsecrate our 
efforts, in the immortal words of 


Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address, 
“with malice toward none, with char- 
j all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives to see the 
right,” in order that, as he so beauti- 
fully expressed it at Gettysburg, 
“government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish 


from the earth.” 


for 
us 


By James M. Mead 


Senator-Elect, Democrat, of New 
York; Former Chairman of 
the House Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads 


HE answer to this question lies in 
an increased appreciation of the 
values of the democratic system and 
in a deeper sense of devotion to its 
principles. 

Our major domestic problems deal 
with labor, agriculture and industry 
To save democracy for ourselves and 
for the world, we must solve those 
problems and we must make our so- 


cial and economic mechanism op 
erate to the satisfaction of public 
opinion. 


Unification for Labor 


Labor would lose much the 
hands of the Fascist or the Commu- 
nist. Therefore, it should set an ex- 
ample by working out a formula for 
the unification of its movement and 


at 


for the unified advancement of its 
aspirations. 
Agriculture, with its tremendous 


productive capacity, is staggering our 
markets with abundant surpluses. It 
finds itself the subject of numerous 
and controversial plans, including 
soil conservation, domestic allot- 
ments, commodity quotas, equaliza- 
tion fees, export debentures, etc. The 
leadership of agriculture, represent- 


ig every element in the nation, 
should formulate a unified program 
and agree upon it—at least until a 


better program presents itself. 


Industry’s Problem 

Industry, like labor and agricul- 
ture, has a tremendous. problem. 
Compliance with democratic law is 
the example it must set for the na- 
yn. Its failure to acquiesce in the 
right of labor to bargain collectively: 
failure to embrace the require 
ments of the Hours and Wages Law; 
he unfair and uneven advantages 
monopoly over independent and 
individual enterprise, are matters of 

Instant and careful concern. 


If we are to save democracy for the 
World, we must save it for ourselves, 
and this by adopting a unified pro- 
gram. Our problems can and will be 
Solved but it requires more and more 
cooperation, sacrifice, conference and 
agreement, 





By Sen. Claude 
Pepper | 


Democrat, of Florida; Member, 
Senate Committees on Com- 
merce and Foreign Relations 


MERICA, in my opinion, has 
fewer frictions and is more de- 
Void of class wars than any nation 
the world. Yet there is still a 
Rreat deal of injustice in this na 
tion; the strong are yet disposed to 


ert their strength: many of the 


Weak are crushed in the battle of 
contending giants. 

‘t America can remember its origin 
end have dinned into its ears like a 
constant refrain the hopes and the 


creams of our forefathers, there is 
€fnough here for all, and yet each 
®! exceptional ability can be allowed 
to soar to great heights 


Patriotism Needed 


Somehow the old sources of in- 
lon and spiritual strength mu 
apped i 


€2 ey 





again he 
patriotism rekindled so thal 


f actually appreciate the unity and 


the entity of our whole population. / ward a solutl 


The Need 
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Let us in the spirit of the Golden 
Rule devise a technique of govern- 
ment wherein all shall have enough 
and none too much; enterprise be 
Stimulated; learning and the arts 
advanced; misery and_ suffering 
eliminated as lies within the power 
of modern sciefice, and the end of 
government truly be the greatest 
good for the greatest number, with 
justice to all. 

With that you may imagine how 
perfectly the dream of the forefath- 
ers might have come true here. 





By H. C. Dworshak 


Representative-Elect, Republi- 


can, of Idaho 


MERICAN school children have 
4 been inspired by the heroic sac 
rifices and achievements of past gen- 
The spirit of ’76 has be- 
come symbolic of the indomitable 
courage and unity of Americans, 
which spirit must be revived during 
the 76th session of Congress. 

The Federal Government must 
assert its authority as an arbiter to 
eliminate friction and promote prog 
ress. The constant fear engendered 
by governmnt coercion must be 
removed, and confidence restored to 
encourage private initiative and pro- 
ductive enterprise. 


erations. 


re- 


U. S. “tat Crossroads” 


Our country cannot prosper unless 
all groups prosper, and such pros- 


perity must be based upon mutual 
confidence. Nothing can be gained if 
one pressure group seeks advantages 
to the decided detriment of other 
groups. 

The United States today stands at 
the crossroads of political, economic 
and social development, and future 
security is dependent upon a Nna- 
tional revival of old-fashioned Amer- 
icanism Our democracy cannot 
survive if we submit to internal 
preachments of hatred and prejudice. 

With world chaos becoming more 
menacing, Americans should keep 
faith with the traditions of a great 
republic. We must safeguard per- 
sonal liberties, and preserve govern- 
mental integrity. We must make in- 
dividual contributions to the general 
make unreasonable 
largess. Con 
policies 


welfare, and not 
for Federal 
destructive, 


demands 
structive, 
should be the keynote of our Gov- 
ernment. 


not 


By Rep. H. Jerry 
Voorhis 


Democrat, of California; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on 
Fiood Control 


N my mind, the 
| this country is an increased will 
ingness the part of our people 
to recognize the fact that in an age 
of abundant production, the only just 
economic organization of society 1s 
one in which the burdens of taxation 
and th# opportunities for construc- 
tive employment are shared among 


need of 


greatest 


on 


citizens. 
It is an American tradition for all 
of us to seek without much let or 
hindrance our own self-interests a 
might wish that 
frontier were still 


4 


while many of us 
the days of 
with us, they 

It is, 
American people in this democracy 
the same sort of 


the 
simply are not 


therefore, necessary for the 


to 
give voluntarily 
ready allegiance to their nation that 
the dictator demands as a matter of 


right and compels by means of force 
A ready willingness on the part of 
he people An suppo Q 
em of taxation a¢ jing to abil- 

to ay would perhaps co Dute 
more than any other one thing to 


on of this problem, 


+> 
| 














By Rep. Emanuel 


Celler 


Democrat, of New York; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on the 
Judiciary 
/HAT shall be done with reference 

to certain radio addresses now 
being broadcast over modified na- 
tional hook-ups which bear all the 
earmarks of Hitler’s “putsch” and 
rise in power? 


_The United States News 


» 








We have the same mis-statements | 


of fact, misrepresentations, clever 
distortions and half-truths that seek 
to blame the Jews for Communism 
and to visit the sins of a few offend- 
ing Jews upon the entire race. 

These diatribes on the radio are 
stirring up highly dangerous strife; 
assuredly they are not making for 
“conciliation and human _ brother- 
hood.” On the contrary, they are 
creating greater schisms and fric- 
tions. 

Assuredly the broad powers of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
might well be exercised to warn and 
discipline those stations allowing the 
droadcast of such perilous broad- 
Sides. The radio, unlike the news- 
paper or magazine, is a medium 
through which propaganda reaches 
millions 

It is difficult to checkmate the 
evil—to counteract it. Time does not 
permit. The damage is done before 
an answer is possible. In numerous 
instances, the speaker refuses to 
submit a statement in advance. This 
precludes a reply by any other gifted 
Speaker, suitable and timely. 

Thus, millions of persons, who do 
not have the time to think over such 
matters or the means of investigating 
as the accuracy of ate- 
ments, get a lop-sided and distorted 
viewpoint—a viewpoint that can 
easily be converted into force and 
violence. The lurking danger is ter- 
rifying. Never before has the radio 
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been so debased—never so shock- 
ingly used. 

The radio now, and television later, 
can be used for the greatest good. 
Witness the tremendously benefi- 
cent effect of Roosevelt's first inau- 
gural address when he stated that 
“the only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself.” It had a most salutary 
effect upon the nation. Many other 
could be given of the 
amount of good that 


illustrations 
tremendous 
radio can do. 

Concomitantly, the radio 
the instrumentality of gravest 
danger. In corrupt hands, it can 
be the very embodiment of the devil. 
The safety of the nation can be af- 
fected. Assuredly, therefore, “public 
interest, convenience and necessity” 
is involved. 

The Communications Commission, 
therefore, has the power to act and 
should act speedily. The cry of free- 
dom of speech must be deemed un- 
availing. The right is highly prized 
but it should not be used to foment 
civil and racial strife. 


can be 


* By Scott W. Lucas 


Senator-Elect, Democrat, of IIli- 
nois; Former National Judge 
Advocate, American Legion 


ORTUNATELY, our land is blessed 

with peace and security in 
season when “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will Toward Men” is a meaningless 
phrase in too many nations, For our 
safety in a world of turmoil we may 
be thankful. Yet our internal prob- 
lems are not trifling. 


this 


We are prone to regard the various 
national economic interests in gen- 
eral terms and to forget that the 
components of what we refer to as 
“agriculture,” “business,” “labor” and 
“Government” are individuals, with 
the same feelings, emotions, sensibili- 


ties, and ambitions that repose in 
each of us individually. 
Naturally, the group reacts as 


would an individual when there is a 
conflict of wills, or an infringement 
cf rights—with this difference: In- 
dividuals can and will meet, discuss 
their differences, compromise their 
eims, and reach an agreement. 

In a recent speech before the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at New 
Orleans, I proposed that the Presi- 
dent of the United States could well 
call a conference wherein industry, 
commerce, agriculture, labor and 
Government would be willing to sit 
around a table, calmly debate their 
problems, each admitting mistakes 
made, each making sacrifices, and 
thus arrive at an all-American pro- 
gram which would go far in solving 
the economic and social ills of this 
nation. 

It is my 
that such a 
simple and rugged honesty in | 
the foreground, would open up a 
new era of cooperation which would | 


stated, 
front, with 


opinion, boldly 


united 


CLASHING FACTIONS: HOW CAN WE REC 


of a Spiritual Reawakening—Good Will as the Path 


to Better 








SENATOR NEELY 





be beneficial to the general welfare 
of all America. 

These thoughts so expressed are in 
harmony with the substance of a 
speech I made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on December 1, 1937. 
I suggested then that we should 
move on these fronts simultaneously 
and cooperatively with no misgivings 
and no misunderstandings about our 
objectives. 

It is my understanding that the 
delegates to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation convention adopted 
a resolution which requested the 
President of the United States to call 
a conference of these groups for the 
purpose of discussing a program de- 
signed to promote an economic bal- 
ance that would permit full utiliza- 
tion of our economic resources. @ 

I am also advised that the dele- 
gates to the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
adopted a resolution which said in 
part: “America’s progress depends 
upon a united effort of industry, 





eee 


ONCILE THEM? 





commerce, agriculture and labor in 
cooperation with Government.” 

This objective thinking upon the 
part of agriculture and industry is a 
valuable contribution to the elimina- 
tion of frictions and class wars in 
America. I prophesy that a meeting 
of such conflicting interests will bear 
economic fruit and help relieve the 
the uncertainty and the con- 
flict among these various groups. It 
Strikes me that nothing can be lost 
through attempt and much 
might be gained. 


Senator M. M. Neely 


Democrat, of West Virginia; 
Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Rules 


tensity, 


this 





iy your timely and engaging ques- 
tion—“How Can America Heal Its 
Frictions and Its Class Wars?” there 
is but one true answer. The Prince 
of Peace proclaimed it in these sub- 
lime and simple words: “Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 

In my opinion, universal obedience 
to this divine command would in- 
Stantly heal all human friction not 
only in America but throughout the 
earth and would, in the twinkling ot 
an eye, end every war in the world. 

Since all other remedies have been 
tried again and again in vain, let us 
fervently hope that this long ig- 
nored, infallible cure will sometime 
be given a chance to save civilization 
from extinction and humanity from 
oblivion’s grave. 





By J. Thorkelson 


Representative-Elect, Republi- 
can, of Montana 


A* the end of the year, we should, 
FA like the Celestial, square our 


debts. It is of no avail to blame each 
other for past errors. It is better to 
correct them, 


Industry, commerce, business, 


[Continued on Page 9] 





NERVE STRAIN APLENTY__BUT NO JITTERY N 


FOR CARL DOSSEY_ CHAMPIONSHIP COWBOY AND STAR OF THE RODEO 



















THE MAN ON THE “‘BRONC” is Arizona's Carl 
Dossey, winner of two bareback championships 
in California and a high-point cowboy title at 
the big Utah show. Here is Carl at New York's 
Madison Square Garden in a thrilling stunt de- 
pending on split-second timing, perfect nerve 


HIS NERVES 
MUST BE UNDER 


TERRIFIC 
TENSION 


GREAT RIDING, 
CARL, BUT IT 
MUST BE PLENTY 
TOUGH ON 
THE NERVES 


control. Is it a strain? Carl says: 
the ring puts more strain on the nerves than a 
whole day of punchin’ cows. My nerves would 
be plenty tense, jittery if I didn’t rest ’em every 
chance I get. My way is to let up—light up a 
Camel. Camels are mighty comforting. 












SURE IS, BUT 
| BEAT NERVE 
TENSION BY 
EASING OFF 
WHEN | CAN— 


















“One hour around 





LOOK TO THE DOG FOR 
A VALUABLE HINT ON NERVE STRAIN 
Copyright, 1999, R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

THE ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL (above) is speedy, agile. He has 

a highly developed nervous system. In fact, it’s remarkably similar 

to our own...complex, sensitive. But, unlike so many humans, this dog 

doesn’t ABUSE his nerves. Nor does any dog. When a dog tcels tired, 
he rests INSTINCTIVELY! We humans often let our will-power RECORD-HOLDING 
whip us on, deaf to the warning that nerves are getting frayed. Yet woman parachute 
how much more pleasant, profitable life can be when nerves are apm way ta vom 

7 : rq 

rested now and then. Try it...break the tension... LET UP—LIGHT poi hea a 
UP A CAMEL! You'll welcome Camel’s mildness—rich, ripe flavor. ping into thin air—4 
Smokers find Camel’s costlier tobaccos soothing to the nerves. miles up! She says: “I 
protect my nervesfrom 
tensionbygiving them 
EDDIE CANTOR ~— America’s “=a, gp. BENNY GOODMAN~King of frequent rests—I let 
~ great comic personality. Each e ~ 3 Swing, and the world's greatest up—light up aCamel.” 

“ e ) Monday evening on the Colum- \ \ 5 - swing band—each Tuesday eve- 

\) a j bia Network 40 pm E.S.T., Ve 5) ning—Columbia Network. 9:30 

SY  9:30pmC.s.T,8:30pmM.S.T., PW pm E:S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 

\ES 7:30 pmP.S.T. ‘\ \ pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T. 
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STORE MANAGER 
(left) W. A. Knox's life 
is different from Dos- 
sey’s,butthere’s plenty 
of nerve strain in it. 
“I'm on the jump all 
day,” he says, “but it’s 
my rule to break nerve 
tensionbytakingshort 
recesses—letting up 
and lighting a Camel.” 


ee TF male PEC co ty a mee < 


/ LET UP. LIGHT UP } 


A CAMELS cootuine TO THE NERVES 


Smoke 6 packs of Camels 
anc find out why they are the 
LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 














YOU CAN TELL by Carl Dossey’s big smile that while he’s resting his nerves 
—letting up and lighting up a Camel —he’s also enjoying the mildness and 
rich flavor of a supremely enjoyable cigarette —finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS! Carl says: “Camels lead with cow-punchers.” 
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| SPENDING, TAXES. 
HOW THE PRESS 
| SEES THE ISSUE 
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é i I ee ae? As ee ee ee MHE defense of spending by the Governmens 

i : LEGISLATINE PROGRAM OF THE 767 CONG which was offered in a reply by Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles, of the Federal Reserve | 





tem, to criticisms from Senator Byrd (Dem) 
of Virginia, has been generally attacked by the 


commenting press. The comments deai parti 
larly with the problem of taxation as related tg 
spending, and with statistics of public finance, 


‘ » 


I 


GENERAL 
OVERHAULING 





The Eccles expression of belief is referred to 
by the New York Times (Dem.) as a statement 
that “in bad years it is an actual advantage to 
achieve a deficit,” and that it is “the Go 
ment’s function to make a contribution to the 
country’s ‘purchasing power’ by spending.” 














“If Mr. Eccles’ theory 
were otherwise rig] 





The Possibility 





Of 9 More Years asks the Times, “under 
— what conditions w i 
Of Deficits Government deficits ever 





be limited or terminated? He has sugges 
that the Government should spend until a na- 
tional income of $85,000,000,000 or $90,000,0 
000 is reached. We have been building up det 

















cits now for nine years. 





“Suppose we build them up for nine more 
and that the desired national income is still not 
reached, Or suppose it is—would it not be ar- 
gued that, deficits having done so much, we 


o 


should continue them until a national incom 
of $100,000,000,000 was reached—and so on? 

“There is one objective standard that every 
one understands clearly—Federal budgets ‘an- 
nually balanced.’ Once we depart from tha 
except under the sheerest necessity, we are 
adrift on the seas of confusion, for all sorts of 
ingenious reasons are invented for not going 
back, and the vested interest in favor of keep- 
ing the new situation is enormous. 

“As Professor Spahr once said: ‘To enable a 
legislator to vote for appropriation bills and at 
the same time avoid voting for increases in 
taxes is to provide him with the politician’s 


99 
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THE 76th CONGRESS 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA Cartoonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin 


THE LIMA PARLEY’S RESULTS 


HE “solidarity” achieved by the republics of ¢ The Wall Street paper points out that “mu- 
the western world in the Pan American | tual distrusts can be and are being displaced 
conference at Lima, Peru, is described by the | by a newer and better attitude.” 
bulk of the commenting press as a signal con- “The Declaration of Lima,” according to the 
tribution to the course of history. New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “is its prin- 
To the extent that the “Declaration of Lima” cipal contribution to the course of history.” | 
received the earnest support of the delegates : 
from the United States, it is held to have been Declaration Held 
a diplomatic triumph: with much credit awarded To Be in Effect 
to Secretary of State Hull, representing the Ad- Pe iii the appearance of an alli- 
ministration, and to former Governor Landon, | Dn Aillance ance against the totali- 
Republican leader appearing as evidence of bi- | tarians was avoided, the adopted wording in fact 
partisan effort. means very little unless it means just about that; “The fact is, talk of this character is a politi- 
while the wording only reflects the powerful cal smoke screen to deceive the American peo- 
facts of geography, economics and political in- | ple, and to create a false feeling of public se- 
dependence which alone make a ‘Western Hemi- curity while the public debt increases by leaps 


sphere’ policy possible, and which, should.crisis and bounds, and the spending spree goes on 
ever come, would be determining.” | checked.” 

















paradise. 


Can the Costs “It is doubtless true,” 
; states the Santa Monica 

Be Met From (Calif.) Outlook (Ind.), 
» =“that if the total income 


Rising Income? 
, 8 of the American people 


could be increased one-third, present taxes 
could be paid without the existing injury to 
business and the present spending spree could 
be met by taxes, but when will the national in- 
come reach the glowing figures Mr. Eccles an- 
ticipates? He has not told us, nor has he indi- 
cated how it can be brought about. 


In interpreting the 
declaration, the Herald 
Tribune adds: ‘Though 





Part of the press, about 
50 per cent, emphasizes 
To Exceed Early the conclusion that the 
pledges entered into were 
not so strong as they 
might have been made, as a result of the re- “The high spots of the session,” states the 
straint exercised by Argentina, whose trade re- Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), “were the 
lations with European countries could not be | Pan American declaration against foreign ag- 
: ignored. gression’ whether military or political, and 

(0S) It is held, however, that the strength of the the resolution approving the reduction of tariffs 
AND HANGING solidarity in relation to the interests of the | and the removal of artificial trade barriers. This 


Results Found 


Expectations 


“What sound argument can be advanced,” 
queries the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Re 
“against cutting dead wood from the gigan 
Federal machine? And there is one ‘tempora 


agency after another in Washington that is 
fighting for permanent status. The jobholders 


~~ ~~ es oe oe _— 


a 


RIGHT OVER TH’ 


western world was greater than had been ex- 
pected in the earlier stage of the deliberations. 

“The Lima proclamation,” declares the In- 
dianapolis Star (Rep.), “represents a diplomatic 
triumph, in the fact that solidarity was achieved. 


declaration and this resolution do not require 
the ratification of Congresses and parliaments 
and stand as the policies of the 21 republics. 
“They represent a new Monroe Doctrine 
against foreign ideologies as well as foreign 


don’t want to give up their sinecures even 


though the duties originally assigned have b« 


largely concluded or could advantageously be 


transferred to another bureau or department 


~~ ht test Ae 


~*~ 


The phrasing of the document becomes almost | armed invasion and a will to closer economic | > , “In recommending a 
‘ | ; acy | A Plea to Take yeaah : 

secondary. relations between the two Americas. | purge of relief lists, Sen- 

“Only a direct, immediate threat from the | “On the whole, it seems to be a good and use- | The Undeserving ator Byrd made it plain 

other hemisphere,” in the judgment of the Wal/ | ful agreement, even if it does not go as far as Off Relief Roll that he referred only to 
a . . os E > 2 2 24 

Street Journal (Ind.), “could have the effect of | it might,” says the Los Angeles Times (Rep.). — — the undeserving. It is 

uniting nations as fundamentally independent “History undoubtedly will write it down as | hard to understand how Chairman Eccles can 





as are the 21 nations represented in the Pan among the important international gatherings object to conserving tax funds by exposing the 
American Conference, and making that unity of the century,” concludes the Lynchburg chiselers. That is all the Virginia Senator 
mean specific action here and now.” | (Va.), Advance (Dem.). suggests.” 


THE BIG DIPPER AGAIN 


Cartoonist Brown for the New York Herald Tribune 











CURING THE RAILWAYS’ ILLS 


ROPOSED remedies for transportation ills,* board of control, reorganizations and revision 
presented by a report from the President's | of taxes. 
special committee on railroads, are held by 62 “Each of the proposals,” says the New York 
per cent of the commenting press to offer possi- | Herald Tribune (Rep.), “has been widely ac- 
bilities of success. In the judgment of 38 per | cepted as a desirable if not necessary prereq- 
cent of-such newspapers, the recommendations, | uisite to the financial reestablishment of the 
if submitted to Congress, will face strong op- | roads.” 


companies is urged by the Herald Tribune. 
“It is by no means certain,” contends the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), “that the Ad- 


organizations, 
The committee is generally commended for 
its careful attention to the details of railroad 


ee ee ee eee ee 


management, even by those who disagree with | 
its recommendations. The report is accepted | 
by many as an accurate picture of the situation. 
There are six definite suggestions which, in 
the judgment of the committee, promise to ease | financial difficulty.” 
“It is impracticable,” advises the New York 
Times (Dem.), “for the Interstate Commerce 


the rail situation, They touch the whole range 
of transportation with the purpose of equalizing 


position from the legislators and from shippers’ | Great care in possible making of loans to the 
| 


ministration will even recommend the changes 
to Congress. It is wholly unlikely in any event 
that they will be effected promptly, to afford 
the rail industry quick relief from its sore 


























the combined service of all forms. Commission to attempt to regulate more than a he 

The first recommendation deals with the sub- | small part of the competition that the railroads = CP Dace Re tn 4, | 
¢ . . we ‘hig " 'w if A 
ject of a greater measure of self-rule in the must meet. For this reason the railroads, par- pe eT Wi) U4," 

; E ‘ ; % 69/1], ‘ 

making of rates, which appeals to a large num- ticularly in their present plight, are entitled to ss ; 

er of editors on th rol : é cib ructures > 
b ‘ e ground that the need for adopt more flexible rate structures that would THE ALTERNATIVE CARVED DEEP 
regulation no longer exists. Other proposals | enable them to meet competition at the points Cartoonist Berryman for the Washington Star 

euh o transportation policy, a! where it is most serious.” Never Have We Faltered in That Doctrine.” 
Cartoonist Pease for the Newark Evening Neu 
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News- Lies AROUND THE WORLD: A GOOD-WILL MOVE | 








rami earners BY UY. §,, VENEZUELA: BREAK WITH NAZIS? 


VENEZUELA 


U: S. and Venezuela plan to raise 

Legations to Embassy rank. 

Raising the American Legation in 
Caracas to the rank of Embassy is 
only a polite gesture to a friendly 
country, but behind it is another 
small but important step in the Good 
Neighbor policy. 

The United States is the biggest 
supplier of goods to Venezuela and its 
second best customer. But beyond 
that, Venezuela is strategically situ- 
ated close to the Panama Canal and 
neighboring on Brazil. Its friendship 
is considered vital to continental 
solidarity. Behind the scenes, also, is 
the fact that Venezuelan oil wells are 
more important than ever, now that 
Mexico has nationalized British and 
American oil properties and is selling 
their output to Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 

- 


x * 


GERMANY 


ITTLE prospect of better rela- 
tions with U. S., says news 
agency. 

Germany may be preparing to take 
the first step in making a diplomatic 
breach out of the currently strained 
relations between the Nazi and 


American governments. That is the 
meaning seen behind the official 
German news agency announcement 
that “hope of improvement in Ger- 


+: 





( 


in Washington. 





—Harris & Ewing 


NEW DIPLOMATIC STATUS—NEW BUILDING 
‘HARGE D’AFFAIRES of Venezuela and Senora Jacinto- 
4 Fombona Pachano work the controls of the shovel used in 
breaking ground for the construction of a new legation building 
The State Department recently announced that 
this country’s legation in Venezuela and the Venezuelan legation 
here will be elevated to the status of embassies. 





man-United States 


bee 4 ? the 
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United States’ reac- 


tion to Germany’s protest against 


the speech of Secretary Ickes.” 

The American attitude so far has 
been that the quarrel with Germany 
can still be patched up and that good 
feeling between the two countries is 


desirable. The DNB news release isa 


DID THE LIMA PARLEY 
* CREATE “SOLIDARITY? * 


S the Western Hemisphere any dif- # not ready to give up these vital mar- 


ferent, now that its international 


atmosphere is richer by 110 projects | 


voted at the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Lima, Peru? 

That is a question delegates to the 
conference are trying to answer as 
they return home by ship, train and 
plane from the three-week session. 

Slicing up the world into self-con- 
tained regions is a sport that Great 
Britain, Japan, Germany and Italy 
have practiced during the past few 
years. Have the American nations 
carved their part of the world off 
from the rest? 

The evidence is conflicting. 


American Solidarity 
Affirmed by Nations 


On the one hand, all 21 nations 
finally signed their names to a Dec- 
laration of Lima that affirmed the 
solidarity of the American continent. 

This declaration describes the 21 
republics as a kind of club inter- 
ested in collaboration and mutual de- 
fense—defense against other mem- 
bers of the club as well as against 
non-members from Europe or Asia. 

On the other hand, the conference 
saluted internationalism when it 
adopted an eight-point program for 
peace as its Declaration cf American 
Principles and when it voted unani- 
mously to reduce trade barriers. 

Curiously, all three declarations 
originated with Secretary of State 
Cordell Huil. Continental solidarity 
—marking out this hemisphere as an 
inviolate region—was one of his big 
objective for the conference. The 
Declaration of American Principles 
constitutes the same eight points 
that Secretary Hull announced as his 
eight pillars of peace at a press con- 
ference July 16, 1937, just after Japan 
began to fight China. The resolu- 
tion to reduce trade barriers is pat- 
terned after Secretary Hull’s recipro- 
cal trade agreeements, ten of which 
have beeen signed with Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 


Republics Reserve 
Freedom of Action 


The impression now prevalent is 
that nothing that was done at Lima 
has carved off this hemisphere from 
the rest of the world. Perhaps that 
disappoints the American delegation, 
perhaps not. But the fact remains 
that through the activity of Argen- 
tina a solidarity declaration was 
adopted that allows each nation full 
freedom of action. 

The only actual obligation on 
American nations to act as a unit is 
that they shall consult in case of a 
threat to one of the nations. 

If a ring of collective security has 
been built around this hemisphere 
by the declaration approved at Lima 
there is nothing in its téxt to hint 
at that conclusion. 
tions of the separate nations will give | 


kets in return for a defense pledge 
and the promise of more trade with 
the United States 

Uruguay, despite the fact it voted 
at Lima for the solidarity declaration, 
has not turned its back on Europe. 
Disclosure of a trade agreement 
signed last week with Italy may mean 
tripling of Italy’s six-million-dollar 
annual trade with Uruguay. 

As one delegate, boarding his ship, 
put it: “Action speaks louder than 
words.” The full effect of the Lima 
conference on the Western Hemi- 
| sphere depends on the future action 
taken by the 21 nations, not on the 
strength of the printed words they 
signed. 


relations is futile ¢ hint that perhaps official Germany 


does not want to kiss and make up 
with official Washington. 


x~ * * 


VATICAN CITY 
(CHAMBERLAIN 


A 


and Halifax 
scheduled to visit Pope. 





| a determined attack on 





The head of the British govern- | 


ment and his foreign minister are 


| Planning to pay a state call on the 


Pope when they visit Rome for talks 
with Premier Mussolini January 11. 

The conversation with the Pope is 
doubly significant. It marks the 
first visit by a British Prime Minis- 
ter to the head of the Catholic 
Church, and its timing highlights 


the points of similarity between Brit- | 


ish and Papal policy where they both 
oppose Nazi and Fascist doctrines. 
If, as is highly possible, the Brit- 
ish interview with Mussolini is fruit- 
less, gratifying results may be 
achieved by the visit to the Vatican. 
The Pope on Christmas Day lashed 
out against Italian racial decrees 


that interfere with church matters, | 


and he has often expressed displeas- 
ure at events in Germany. The Holy 
Father may find himself agreeing 
with the spokesmen for Great 
Britain. 


SPAIN 


EBEL troops advance to bisect 
Catalonia. 


Insurgent Spain is celebrating the 


The United States News 


| 


Christmas and New Year season with | 


Catalonia, 
stronghold of the Loyalist 
ment. 

There is a good reason why the 
holiday season was chosen for the 
new drive. British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain is scheduled to visit 
Italy’s Premier Mussolini this month 
to discuss ways to end the war in 


| Spain, or at least to end Italian par- 


govern- 


ticipation. The feeling in Insurgent | 
Spain is that if Generalissimo Fran- | 


cisco Franco’s troops can win a de- 
cisive victory before Chamberlain 
shakes hands with Mussolini 


the | 


Italian Duce will be in a better bar- | 


gaining position. 
x * * 


IRELAND 


E VALERA to visit Roosevelt 
in May. 


A finishing touch will be added to 
unity among the English-speaking 
peoples when Eamon de Valera, chief 
of the Irish government, arrives in 
the United States in May to be the 


guest of President Roosevelt and to | 


officiate at the World’s Fair. 

The British-American trade treaty, 
signed recently, spurred good feeling 
between this country and the British 
Commonwealth. Captain Anthony 
Eden’s visit did not detract from that 
good feeling. Now President de Val- 
era is scheduled to add the gesture of 
Ireland to that of the London govern- 
ment. 

Though it will be emphasized that 
the trip has no political significance, 
no Irish diplomat denies that it is 
likely to make Americans think even 
more kindly of Ireland. 

~*~ *« * 


CHINA 


OOL figures reveal Germany 
as chief customer. 


The Berlin-Tokyo axis is more than 
an anti-Communist alliance if figures 
of wool sales of Japanese-controlled 
Tientsin, in China, are reliable signs. 

Now that Japan controls the Chi 
nese wool country, the United States 
is virtually out of the market for the 
rough Tientsin fibre. With a Jap- 
anese banking group holding the 
monopoly, Germany took 85 per cent 


| tinent from one end to the other, so | 











—Wide World 
NEXT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL? 
Former Governor Murphy, of Michi- 
gan, is one of those most promi- 
nently mentioned to be appointed to 
the post vacated by Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings. 





of the Tientsin offering during the 
first seven months of this year, 
though its purchases two years ago 
were insignificant. 

Revealing also is the fact that 
Germany enjoys special trade con- 
vessions in Manchukuo, Japan’s sister 
state on the Asiatic mainland. In for- 
mer Chinese territory, trade appears 
to be following the “anti-communist” 
flag. 

. 


* * 


CHILE 


RIETO warns leftists to beware 
rightist reaction. 


South America’s only Popular 
Front government, that headed in 
Chile by Pedro Aguirre Cerda, is be- 
ing closely watched by neighboring 
countries because the history of this 
continent has shown that new move- 
ments in politics usually sweep South 
America like a grass fire. 

Republicanism and totalitarianism 
both have swept the southern con- 


| when Idalecio Prieto, special ambas- 


} 1ts 


sador of the Spanish government to 
the inauguration of President 
Aguirre, warned an audience of left 
wing party members recently to be- 
ware of a rightist revolt in Chile simi- 
lar to that now taking place in Spain, 
his words were closely read by observ- 
ers in near-by nations under the rule 
of conservative groups. 

Chile is alone on the continent in 
radicalism, but politicians in 
near-by countries do not forget that 
in the nineteenth century a wave of 


democracy swept the continent, 
started in one nation by Simon 
Bolivar 


ty-four years ago appears likely 
to rise from its grave to haunt Great 
Britain and France in the coming 
months 

Late in the first year of the World 
War, Italy's help was urgently 
needed and the Allies made extrava- 
gant promises of territorial compen- 
sation in return for Italian aid. 

In April, 1915, the German mili- 
| tary machine was rolling with Prus- 
| sian precision toward Paris and the 
English Channel. Both sides in the 








Ghost of an old promise. 


Behind the Italian de- 
mands. A new act in Afri- 
can drama. 











Great War were anxious to secure 
Italian aid and the use of Italian 
territory as a base for attacks. 

Playing a shrewd game, Italy had 
not acted on its alliance with the 
Central Powers and appeared to be 
waiting for the best offer before en- 
tering the war. 

Finally, Austria, despairing of ever 





BEHIND THE WAR CLOUDS 
THAT HANG OVER AFRICA 


PROMISE signed in secret twen- ¢ ated Dodecanese islands that border 


| demands on France. 


| of African land, with Germany run- 


| 


getting Italy to live up to its pledged | 


word, bluntly asked Italy to name 
her price for remaining neutral 


high command. The Italian demand 


Italy’s answer amazed the Austrian | 


was for the most-prized jewels of | 


the Austrian land empire 

Italy demanded the South Tyrol, 
Austria’s southern barricade; Italy 
| asked for Trieste, the busy southern 
port on which depended much of 
Austria’s commercial greatness; Italy 
wanted strategic islands off the Dal- 
matian Coast which controlled sea 
lanes in the Adriatic Sea 

The Austrian government had no 
choice but to answer “No”. 

That “No” from Vienna was just 
the cue for which the Allied powers 
were waiting. 

As soon as Austria's answer became 


lied powers, statesmen of France, 
Great Britain and Russia promised 
Italy a glittering array of prizes in 
return for Italian aid in the war. 
Under the secret treaty signed in 
London by Italy on the one hand and 
France, Great Britain and Russia on 
the other, Italy was to receive all it 





had demanded from Austria as the 
price of neutrality. In addition, Italy 
was to get juicy morsels of Eritrea, 
Somaliland and Libya in Africa and 
| a handful of the strategically situ- 


| clash, is a sort of turnstile barring 


| gether with French control of the 


known in the chancelleries of the Al- | 


' Britain and France hold the key. 
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the colonial lifelines running from 
Europe to the Near East. 

The war ended, the Versailles con- 
ference came and went, and all Italy 
received were what its statesmen 
termed “scraps from the table”. In- 
cluded jn these scraps were the South 
Tyrol, Trieste and other former Aus- 
trian lands. But not among these 
scraps were the promised slices of 
Africa. 

It is these coveted parts of Africa 
that now form the basis for Italian 
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The colorful story of the partition 
of Africa is now entering another 
Stage. In the nineteenth century the 
world witnessed the first act of 
this drama. France, Britain and 
Belgium secured the biggest tracts 
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ning third and Italy a poor fourth. 
After the World War the second act 
took place, and its result was to 
squeeze Germany completely out of 
Africa, turning its former colonies 
over to Britain and France. 


The third act of tt African 
tragi-comedy began n= Italy 
waged a colonial war of conquest on 


Ethiopia. The Ethiopian war was the 
first major reshuffiing of land in 
Africa since the post-war treaty con- 
ferences. Its result was to increase 
the strength of one of the weaker 
colonial powers. 

Italian demands for Djibouti, for 
some control of the Suez Canal, and 
for Tunisia follow naturally after the 
conquest of Ethiopia. 


Port Is Gateway 
For Ethiopian Trade 


Djibouti, the French-owned port 
where Italian and French interests 


the way from Italian Ethiopia to the 
sea lanes that lead to Europe. To- 


1 runs from Djibouti to 
Addis Ababa, France is in a position 
to strangle the struggling export 
trade of Italy's new African colony, 

An added hurdle for Italian com- 
merce from Ethiopia is the Suez 
Canal, effectively controlled by 
France and Britain, although it has 
been theoretically internationalized 
by treaty. 

Recently France agreed to lower 
the tolls for Italian shipping through 
the canal, but that does not satisfy 
Italy. Premier Mussolini still is irked 
by the fact that in order to get to 
his most recent African acquisition 
he must pass through 2 gate to which 


‘allway that 














Perhaps the ac- | 


more scope to the text than its words | 


would warrant, but that is still a 
matter of guess work. 

The doors to Europe and to Asia 
have been left open. Argentina and 
Brazil, the two most influential 
tions in South America, have impor- | 
tant trade with Great Britain and 
Germany. The Argentine meat 
dustry lives on British orders. The | 
Brazilian cotton farmers depend on 
German orders 

Evidently Argentina and Brazil 
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Make Chesterfield 


your New Year’s resolution... they'll 
give you more pleasure than any ciga- 
rette you ever smoked. 
Chesterfields are better because of 
what they give you—refreshing mild- 
ness, better taste and aroma. 

Chesterfields are the right combina- 
tion of mild ripe American and aro- 
matic Turkish tobaccos—rolled in pure 
cigarette paper. 


When you try them you will know 
why Chesterfields give millions of 
men and women more smoking 
pleasure...why THEY SATISFY. 
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PLEASURE 


... the blend that can’t be copied 
. . « @ HAPPY COMBINATION of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos 
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Following is the full text of a 
letter from Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve System, to Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, replying to Mr. Byrd's 
recent address on Federal spend- 
ing and other Federal questions. 


Y DEAR SENATOR: 

In the course of your speech 
attacking the Government which you 
delivered in Boston on Dec. 10, you 
SO grossly misrepresented my own 
views that I feel compelled to ad- 
dress this letter to you in order to 
keep the record straight. 

You professed to quote from my 
speech before the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of 
Banking on Dec. 1, but it would ap- 
pear from your misquotations that 
you had not done me the justice of 
reading my speech before you as- 
Sailed it. 

I cannot leave uncorrected the im- 
pression conveyed by your speech 
that I am an advocate of reckless, 
wasteful, ever-increasing spending by 
the Government. As a banker and 
business man for more than 20 years 
before I came to Washington, I have 
a vital interest in the maintenance 
of our economic system and of our 
democratic institutions. 

I am quite as concerned as you are 
to maintain the solvency of the Gov- 
ernment and to avoid the evils of 
inflation. However, I am equally in 
favor of avoiding the evils of defla- 
tion. 


Restoration of Income 
As Principal Objective 


I think I may be forgiven for feel- 
ing some impatience when a respon- 
sible public official like yourself so 
misconstrues my viewpoint as to 
make it appear that my advocacy of 
properly directed and properly timed 
Federal expenditures, for the primary 
purpose of stimulating private en- 
terprise, is based on any other prin- 
ciple or purpose than to aid in bring- 
ing about the greatest possible de- 
gree of sustained employment and 
production of real wealth by private 
activity and enterprise, which, in 
turn, is the surest safeguard of our 
democracy as it is of the solvency of 
our Government. Only in this way, 
by restoration of national income, 
can we reach and maintain the bal- 
anced budget which I am as desirous 
as you are of achieving. 

You have every right to disagree 
as to the efficiency of fiscal, mone- 
tary and other policy in effecting 
stimulation in depression or retarda- 
tion in a period of unsound expan- 
sion. I, of course, reserve the right 
to present the other side of the case. 


But I am convinced that it deserves | 


consideration on its merits, without 
rancor or misrepresentation. 

It is evident from the program you 
presented in your Boston address 
that you and I havea fundamentally 


different conception of the respon- 


sibility of Government and of the 
functioning of the economic system. 
Your program makes only five spe- 
cific recommendations, all calling for 
immediate and drastic curtailment of 
Government expenditures. 


The Debt ‘Burden’: 


Is It Excessive? 


You appear to believe that a large | 


part of the Government’s expendi- 
ture is “waste.” You are fearful 
about the Government’s credit and 
alarmed about the “burden” put 
upon the country by the public debt. 
There is not space within a letter 
adequately to discuss these matters, 
but in view of your program and 
since you saw fit to make a personal 
attack upon me, I feel that it is in 
order to raise a number of questions 











with respect to each of the foregoing 


considerations. 

As to the “burden” of debt: The 
pertinent facts are the volume of to- 
tal debt in the country, the interest 


on that debt, and the income out of | 


which interest may be paid. You 
failed to mention any of these perti- 
nent facts. 

Are you aware of studies made by 
a distinguished group of scholars, 
under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, indicating that the 
total of all domestic debts, both puod- 
lic and private, is no greater today 
than it was in 1929? That being so, 
does it not give a one-sided and 
alarming picture of the country’s 
debt situation to concentrate atten- 
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A Defense of Spending for Recovery—The Federal Debt as a Useful Tool Rather 


Than a Brake on Prosperity—'"Sound” Government Credit 


terest on the Federal debt amounts 4 


to only a little more than 1 per cent 
of our national income? Finally, is 
it of no significance that as a nation 
we owe our debts to ourselves and 
not to a foreign country? 

As to your concern about the bur- 
den of taxation, have you not over- 
looked the fact that as national in- 
come increases, tax revenues increase, 
even without a raise in tax rates? 

National income increased from less 
than 40 billion dollars in 1932 to ap- 


Since 1937, national income has 
temporarily contracted due to a com- 
bination of factors, one of which 
was a too sharp and too rapid reduc- 
tion, amounting to more than $3,000,- 
000,000, in the Government’s net con- 
tribution to community buying 
power in 1937 as compared with 1936. 

The Government’s net contribu- 
tion to purchasing power is 
amount that the Government ex- 
pends over and above the amount 
it collects. On this basis, the Gov- 





covery? 


and light. 


spending and spenders. 


States News.) 


Senator's attack. 


dividuals and private industry 
vestments. 


Is the rising Federal Government debt going to wreck 
this nation or is that rising debt to point the way to full re- 


Around that question a debate rages with growing heat 


Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, in a recent 
Boston address, enlivened the debate with an attack on 
Rising debt, the Virginia Senator 
contended, represents the road to ruin. 
address was printed in the December 19 issue of The United 


- Now Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, has replied to the 


Mr. Eccles is spokesman for the official group within the 
Government that contends that only through creation of 
Government debt can recovery be generated, if private in- 


In the letter that the Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
has written to Senator Byrd—printed in full text on this 
page—is contained a carefully prepared account of the 
_ viewpoint of the “spending” advocates. 


(Senator Byrd's 


fail to expand their own in- 











proximately 70 billions in 1937, Tax 4 


receipts of the Federal Government 
increased from $2,080,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, to 
$6,242,000,000 for the fiscal year end- | 
ing June 30, 1938. The country paid 
about 4 billions more in taxes but it 
had 30 billions more of income a year 
out of which to make these pay- 
ments. 


Effects of Reduction 
In U. S. Expenditures 





Would you have the public believe 
that the country was better off in | 
1932 with lower taxes and a lower | 
public debt than it was in 1937 with 
higher taxes and a higher public 
debt? 


} 


ernment not only drastically with- 
drew its stimulus to consumption in 
1937, but, contrary to your apparent 
belief, actually had a balanced cash 
budget and a cash surplus of about 
$100,000,000 for the period from June 
30, 1937, to March 30, 1938. 


What America Gets 
In Return for Outlays 


So much for the debt “burden.” 
Turning to the question of what is to 
be entered upon the credit side of 
the ledger as an offset to the in- 
crease of the public debt, you evi- 
dently contend that nothing is to be 
entered; that the Government’s ex- 
penditures, for which the debt was 
incurred, represented “waste.” 
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Col. F. C. Harrington * 


Army Precision His Watchword as 
He Takes Over WPA Leadership | 


HERE didn’t seem to be a dissent 
ing voice in Washington when 


| Col. Francis C. Harrington, who had 


directed the WPA’s construction ac- 
tivities for the last three years, was 


| designated to act as Administrator of 





tion solely upon the increase in the | 
public debt without regard to the | 


contraction of private debt, and 
without regard to the increase in 
population and in the material 
wealth of the country since 1929? 


Interest Payments 


Smaller Than in 1929 


Is it of no significance that, owing 


to the decline in the rate of interest, | 


the total of interest payments today 
is far less than in 1929? Is it of no 
significance that while the burden of 
interest payments has been lessened 
national income. out of which debts 
are serviced, increased since the low 
point of 1932 until in 1937 it was 
$30,000,000,000 more than in 1932? 

Js it of no significance that the in- 


i 


that vast Federal relief organization. 

The reasons 
for the Capi- 
tal’s unanimous 
acceptance of 
this white-hair- 
ed, gray - mus- 
tached Army of- 
ficer lay in his 
meticulous ob- 
servance of do- 
ing a good job, 
without fanfare 
or fuss. 
It was only a 
few hours after it became known 
that he had been designated to the 
post vacated by Harry Hopkins that 
press correspondents were called into 
Col. Harrington’s office. They found | 
him ruddy-cheeked ‘he is called 
“Pink” Harrington by his friends) 
and ready to give them his views on 
how he intends to handle his new | 
job 

“I want to see that the money Con- 
gress appropriates gets into the 
hands of people out of jobs for whom 
it was intended and gets there in 
the manner Congress intended. 

“And I want to do the best work | 
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Col. F. C. Harrington | 


People of the We 


TITLE REGISI&£NED U. w cascare 


‘ 
possible and the most useful work ¢ with his work that he had him kept + 


with these people under WPA.” 

Col. Harrington made it clear to 
his listeners that he would tol- 
erate no political trifling in the re- 
lief organization, and that he was 


quite opposed to “boondoggling” 
practices. 
His career is similar to those of | 


many of his fellow Army officers, in | 
that military training and experience | 


enable him to cut through to the 
core of a problem in double-quick 
time. Inefficiency in subordinates is 
something which doesn’t linger long 
in his immediate vicinity. 

His early training came at Virginia 
Military Institute, whence he entered 


West Point, graduating in 1909 as his 


class’ No. 2 man. In the Army he 


the | 


If so, why was it that 


By MARRINER S. ECCLES 


Chairman of the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


+ Is it 
to have the Government borrow and 
put to use otherwise idle funds of 
individuals and corporations? 

Is it “waste” to have the Govern- 

} ment, by borrowing from the com- 
mercial banks, replenish the supply 


by one-third because of debt liquida- 
tion during the deflation, and put 
this newly created money‘to work 


providing employment and thus util- | 


izing man power and productive fa- 


mained idle? 
Is it “waste” for the Government 
| to expend these newly created and 





these otherwise idle funds for roads, 
| slum clearance, bridges, school 
houses, hospitals and a host of other 
useful and necessary things that are 
needed by the community but are 
not supplied by private enterprise? 


wealth, additions resulting from 
public expenditures that are based 
upon increase of public debt, more 
“wasteful” than the expenditures in 
the late twenties, based upon private 
debt, whereby billions of dollars were 
diverted to uncollectible foreign 
| loans and to build at inflated prices 
| huge skyscrapers, office buildings 
| and apartment houses, many of 
| which never have been sufficiently 
| occupied to maintain the invest- 


; ment? 


Recovery After 1933 
| 
Ascribed to Spending 
Do you think it was “natural 
forces” that produced the recovery 
after 1933? Do you think that the 


restoration of the national 
from 





of bank deposits which contracted | 


cilities that otherwise would have re- | 


Are these additions to our national | 


income | 
less than 40 billion dollars to | 


approximately 70 billions came about | 


in spite of and not as a result of 

Government expenditures? 

for more 
than three years after 1929, when we 
did not have the legislation or ex- 

| penditures to which you so strenu- 


ously object, there was no recovery, | 


but instead, a continuing deflation 
until the Government intervened on 
a comprehensive scale, replenished 
bank deposits and put these funds, 
together with stagnant funds held by 
individuals and corporations, to 
work? 

This, of course, increased the pub- 
lic debt after private debt had rap- 
idly contracted. Doubtless had the 
Government been adequately pre- 
pared, it could have spent money 
more efficiently and more produc- 
tively. Yet, in the light of all of the 
foregoing considerations, how can it 
justly be said that the Government’s 
expenditures were ‘“waste’’? 

What to my mind is the real and 





began the stiff climb up the ranks of | 


the Corps of Engineers. 
World War he was assistant profes- 


Prior to the | 


sor of mathematics at West Point. | 


During the war he served as officers’ 
training camp instructor and saw 
action abroad. 

It was in 1935 that the President, 
after a conference with Mr. Hopkins, 
directed the War Department to 
send one of its topflight men over 
to the WPA to serve as chief engi- 


| neer. What Mr. Hopkins wanted was 


an efficient officer to keep the relief 
machinery functioning in as effort- 


| less and smooth a manner as possible 


Since 1935, the greater part of the 
precision in the WPA construction 
program is attributed to Col. Haf- 
rington. Originally his orders called 
for only a three-month stay at the 
WPA. My. Hopkins was so taken 


irreparable waste, which the nation 
| can least afford, is that which re- 


sults from failure to use our human | 





on, not only continuing him as Chief 
Engineer but also appointing him as 
an Assistant Administrator. 

Like his predecessor in office, Col. 
Harrington is a widower. He has 
two children, a daughter, and a son 
who is now enrolled at Yale. 

A delight to the practiced eye of 
tailors, Col. Harrington carries his 
clothes well. 
less. 
clude a reputation as a bridge player 
and a competent judge of 
horses. 

Col. not 


Harrington said he was 


His manners are fault- | 
His social accomplishments in- | 


good 


“going to be a bull in a china shop”. | 


But if there is any china to be 
smashed in the course of keeping 
the WPA running on a precise sched- 
ule, it will not be difficult to trace 
the action. Col. Harrington, when 
the last word is said—is still an Army 
man. 





~Harry L. Hopkins 


The Spender of Relief Billions 
Now to Foster Nation’s Commerce 


HERE were 54 persons in the Pres- 
ident’s private study. President 
Roosevelt was seated at his desk. To 
his left stood Harry L. Hopkins. To 
his right, Associate Justice Stanley F 
Reed of the Supreme Court the 
United States. Mrs. Roosevelt hov- 
ered nearby. In the group before the 
desk stood such prominent figures as 
RFC Chairman Jesse Jones, Federal 
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| Reserve Board Chairman Marriner S. 


“waste,” as you seem to think, ¢ and material resources productively. + 


As the Government's credit: 
Why do you suppose it was that in 
1932, when the Government’s debt 
was about half of what it is now, 3 
per cent Government bonds sold 
down as low as 83? If the Govern- 
ment’s credit is as precarious as you 
told your Boston audience, why is it 
that 2'5 per cent Government bonds 
today are selling at a premium of 
more than 102? How does it hap- 
} pen that since 1933 foreign capital 
has steadily flowed into the country 
from abroad, if the credit of the 
country is in jeopardy, as you con- 
tend? 

Early in your speech you extolled 


to 





ing power in the hands of the public 
to purchase the output of existing 
facilities of production 

In connection with the question of 


debt, you also make the curious 
statement that some day the whole 
amount must be repaid. Such a 


statement reflects a misunderstand- 
ing of the fundamental nature of 
our capitalistic economy 
Debts and obligations of 
kinds are but the other side of in- 
vestment, and if we ever tried to 


+ 


various | 


liquidate the whole amount of them, | 
or even any substantial fraction, we | 


would precipitate a crisis so severe 
that general economic paralysis 
would result. 


—Wide World 
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“those time-old virtues of thrift, fru- 
gality, self-reliance and industry.” 
Somewhat later, however, you ex- 
pressed alarm at the increase in debt 
of the last five years. 


I am at a loss to understand how 
you reconcile these two ideas. Cer- 
tainly if it is good for people to save, 
i.e., practice the virtues of thrift and 
frugality, it must also be good that 
someone should borrow money and 
put it to productive uses. Private 
enterprise has, in the years since the 
depression began, been in no position 
to employ profitably anywhere near 
the total of the country’s savings, 
because there was not sufficient buy- 
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Eccles, NEC Director Lowell Mellett, 
Dr. 


son 


tist 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Isador Lubin, the President’s 
James Roosevelt, Thomas Corcoran 
and Benjamin Cohen 

. i It was a scene 
pthat the new 
Secretary of 
Commerce will 
never forget. 
Silently he 
placed his hand 
on the black 
morocco - bound 
Bible which had 
been® presented 
to him by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The 
oath of office 
was administered to the 48-year-old 
Iowan by Associate Justice Reed. 
After the simple ceremony, the Presi- 
dent signed the Bible, which now isa 
cherished possession of the one-time 






Harry L. Hopkins 


| social worker who rose to a Cabinet 


position. 


Seated at his desk in the Com- 
merce Department, Mr. Hopkins 
looks out on a world quite unlike 


the one to which he has been ac- 
customed since he came to Washing- 
ton in 1933. 

Those were heady days in which 
the lights burned long into the morn- 
ing hours in his office as he strove 








1 a small group of officials to set 
the machinery of the Federal relief 
program moving at an amazing rate 
of speed. Along with putting needy 
men and women back to work, Mr. 
Hopkins was also faced with the re- 


sponsibility of spending more money 


+ 


+ than 


When there is contraction of total 
debt, private and public, we have de- 
flation. We have never had pros- 
perous conditions without an accom- 


panying expansion of debt, either 
private or public, or both. 
Do you think, as your speech 


Seemed to indicate, that in a democ- 
racy the Government has no respon- 
Sibility for creating debt in order to 
give employment at times when pri- 
vate indebtedness is contracting and 
private enterprise is unable to do 
So? Do you consider, as your speech 
implies, that Government debt is 
evil, whereas private debt is not? 
One would gather from your atti- 


the world had ever realized 
could be spent by one man. 

Through these last five years Mr. 
Hopkins has been a ciose adviser of 
the President, has in fact been more 
than an adviser bound by strong offi- 
cial ties. In Mr. Hopkins the Presi- 
dent has found someone he can re 
ly upon, someone he can turn to for 
aid in solving the more personal 
problems of running the nation. 

It was during the President’s term 
as Governor of New York that Mr. 
Hopkins first came into the lime- 
light. The President chose him then 
to head the State’s relief activities. 
So impressed was the President with 
the work done that when he took 
office as Chief Executive he called 
for Mr. Hopkins to head the emerg- 
ency relief program known as the 
Civil Works Administration. Under 
Mr. Hopkins’ direction CWA gave way 
to FERA and then to WPA. 

Born Sioux City, Iowa, Harry 
Hopkins studied at Grinnell College 


in 
in 


in that State. His whole career up 
until now has been one of social 
welfare. He served with the Red 


Cross during the World War. He also 
saw service with the Board of Civil 
Welfare in New York City and the 
Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor 

Now he turns to 


business welfare.” 





His appointment brought varied ex- 
pressions from Capitol Hill. But the 
majo of lose who expressed 
their opinions felt that it was only 

or the President to have as his 
Cabinet members those in whom he 


| placed implicit trust and confidence, | 
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tude that if a private contractor, 
for example, borrows money to build 
houses you would commend him for 
“raising capital for private enter. 
prise,” whereas, if a Government 
housing authority borrows money for 
the same purpose, you would de. 
nounce it for “incurring debt.” 


Productive Use 
Of Resources Urged 


Do not the same general economie 
considerations apply to both private 
and public debt? Is it not true that 
the creation of too much debt rela- 
tive to the creation of real wealth is 
inflationary and, therefore, bad, 
whether that debt be created by pub- 
lic or private activity, or both? 

Can it be said that the creation of 
debt, either public or private, that 
utilizes productively otherwise un- 
used human and material resources, 
that creates real wealth, that adds 
both to existing real wealth and to 
national income, is an evil? Is not 
the exact opposite true? 

While you say that everyone in 
need should be provided for, I find 
this statement hard to reconcile with 
your broadside attack on the organ- 
ization that has carried most of the 
task of seeing to it that those in 
need are kept from want and starva- 
tion. 

You assert that “millions of able- 
bodied citizens rely upon the Gov- 
ernment for support and have ceased 
to exert their efforts for self-help to 
obtain private employment.” So far 


| aS I know, there is not the slightest 
| evidence to support such a sweeping 


assertion. Any honest American citi- 
zen must resent the insult this im- 
plies to millions of self-respecting 
men and women. 


Preserving Character 
Of Our Citizens 


You stated that you are concerned 
about “the character of the individ- 
ual citizen” and “the dignity and 
the rights of the individual.” So am 
I. I believe, however, that the most 
basic right of all is the right to live 


| and, next to that, the right to work. 


I do not think empty stomachs 
build character, nor do I think the 
Substitution of idleness and a dole 
for useful work relief will improve 
either the dignity or the character of 
the people affected. We cannot ex- 
pect to preserve our free institutions 
in this country if we condemn a sub- 
Stantial proportion of our people to 
prolonged idleness on a bare sub- 
Sistence level of existence. 

Further than the right to eat and 
the right to a position, I think the 
individual, whether rich or poor, has 
a right to a decent place to live. I 
think he has a right to security in 
old age and to protection against 
temporary unemployment. I think 
he has a right to adequate medical 
attention and to equal educational 
opportunities with’ the rest of his 
countrymen. 

The Government expenditures 
which you condemn have in large 
part been the means of translating 
these basic rights into realities. Any- 
one who is genuinely sincere in his 
concern about the rights, the dig- 
nity, and the character of the indi- 
vidual citizen, far from seeking to 
tear down what has already been 
done, will want to have a hand in 
expanding and improving this work 
for the future. 


Raising the Standards 
Of Living in America 


There are many other questions 
which it seems to me your address 
and your attitude leave unanswered. 
I do not profess to know all the an- 
Swers to the many complex and dif- 
ficult economic problems confront- 
ing the nation, but I am convinced 
that if your program of sudden, 
drastic retrenchment were followed, 
we would witness another sharp re- 
versal and renewed deflation. 

And I, for one, am not prepared to 
believe that this nation is doomed 
to stagnation, to a low level of na- 
tional income, to a wholly unsatis- 
factory standard of living instead of 
the high standards, the achievement 
of which depends only upon our cor- 
rect understanding of the operations 
of our economic system. I am con- 
vinced that your program is not only 
a defeatist one, a program of re- 
trogression and not of progress, but 
that it would jeopardize the salva- 
tion of our democracy which I know 


; you are as sincerely desirous of pre- 


serving as I am. 

We edisagree fundamentally and 
completely on how best to accom- 
plish that end, but of one other 
thing I am also persuaded, that we 
will not find the answers by indul- 
gence in name-calling, such as 
marred your Boston address. We will 
find the answers by recognizing 
clearly what the problems are, by 
understanding how our economy 
functions, and by working out prac- 
tical solutions in an atmosphere of 
‘alm reason instead of intemperate 
aenuncilation 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) M. S. ECCLES, 
Chairmaa, 
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The United States News 











“The Yeas and Nays" 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. 
not intended for publication, and 
those to which writers desire to have 
only their initials attached if pub- 
lished should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


Those 


America’s Objective 

Sir:—The Reconciliation Issue of The 
United States News was a treat, I feel 
sure, for all your readers. Many thanks 
for your having gathered an abundance 
of all that is fine and noble in American 
thought and sentiment. 

In these parlous times it is refresh- 
ing to find the American tradition being 
stoutly upheld. “Practical good will and 


+ 


mutual trust” is indeed our objective. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (Mrs.) D. G. WISE. 
x x* * 


Opposes “Production for Use” 

Sir:—Two gentlemen ask in The 
United States News of Dec. 19 for “pro- 
duction for use” as an economic remedy, 
probably not knowing that this is a 
worthless catchword of the Marxian So- 
cialists. Every production (work) is “for 
use”; the trouble is only that many peo- 
ple can’t “use” it for want of money! 

Now the Marxians simply propose to 
abolish money and substitute instead a 
bureaucratic planning and distributing 
system, proved to be a failure in the 
Russian experiment. The result was, 
and ever will be: Disappearance of the 
impulse to work. 

“The “production-for-use” scheme is a 
Utopia, like the 
idea, the Townsend pension plan and 
other bungle-ideas. 

Flemington, N. J. ANDREW CORDIAN. 


~ *«* * 


Our Monetary Ills 

Sir:—The illegal monetary system of 
the nation, in my opinion, is at the root 
of all the nation’s ills. I am much grati- 
fled to read your columns on that sub- 
ject and I feel confident you will con- 
tinue to give us @ true and unbiased ac- 
count of the happenings of our Govern- 
ment. I will be much more interested 
when the new Congress convenes. 
Miami, Fla. LESTER G. EGAN. 


~x~ * * 


The Search for Temperance 
Sir:—I was considerably interested in 
the address of Robert Barry before the 
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society, but rather discouraging for the OR the last decade or more the + 


class, which was a good thing for polite 
one who loves to get intoxicated and 
“show off” in public. 

Solomon, declared to be the wisest 
man who ever lived, indulged in wine, 
women and song Like the prodigal, 
when he came to himself, he wailed, 
“Wine is a mocker, Strong drink is 
raging, and whosoever is deceived 


thereby, is not wise.” 
Oak Hill, Ohio 
x* * * 

Planes vs. Battleships 

Sir Regarding ow 


DAN T. DAVIS. 


vasteful intended 


new armaments: 

The time for glory to battleships is 
gone. Twenty-five years ago it could be 
clearly foreseen that their days were 


numbered but some customs die hard. 
During the World War such ships still 
played a good role because aviation had 


then not sufficiently advanced, but the | 


recently made rapid progress definitely 

have to fol- 
low the vessels and 
cavalry have taken, in spite of the pro- 
masters and 
to lose their 


shows that battleships will 


same road sailing 
tests on the part of sailing 
mounted soldiers who hat« 
jobs 

soon be able 


A bomber will to carry 


over five tons of the most destructive 
explosive, needing little fuel for attack 
on a battleship from great heights, 


|} quickly and quietly coming down with 


“cost-of-production” | 


Society of Restauranteurs which you used | 


in a recent issue. 
no figures on local option election re- 
sults previously, Mr. Barry’s figures were 
quite illuminating. 

While according to his figures, the 
drys have made no perceptible gains, 
Mr. Barry seems disturbed over the fu- 
ture. Communities with which I am 
familiar have discussed the matter of 
local option but it has been the con- 
sensus of opinion that it will be better 
to let the people get their fill of in- 
temperance, then when a vote is held, 
the saloon will go out to stay. 

It was hoped that with repeal, con- 
ditions would improve as the proponents 
promised, but unfortunately there came 
with it vices never known under prohi- 
bition or even in the day of the old 
saloon. 

At its worst, prohibition was infinitely 
better than repeal has been at its best. 
Prohibition segregated the drinking 
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By J. Thorkelson 


Representative-Elect, Republi- 


can, of Montana 


(Continued from Page 5) 


labor, agriculture, professions and all 
other productive and earning groups 
should unite in a common effort to 
restore sound business, so that our 
unemployed may return to work. 


Each of these units is important to | 


build national prosperity, and none of 
them can exist alone. 

Intra or inter dissension in these 
groups brings about unemployment, 
poverty and suffering to all. Upon 
this group, which for brevity, I shall 
call business, falls the responsibility 
of providing money to pay the total 
national operative cost, and such in- 
ternational expense which is neces- 
Sary and proper for us to meet. 

Selfishness of either unit or the 
Government, involving expenditures 
of money which must be borrowed on 
national] credit, is not only destruc- 


tive but also unjust to those who, | 


without having benefited by such ex- 
Ppenditure, must help to repay the 
loan. 

I, as one of and a Representative of 
the forgotten people, suggest mutual! 
cooperation in the restoration of 
sound economy in Government op- 
erations as the greatest aid in the re- 
vival of business and full employment. 


Since I had observed | 


motors idle, and, anti-aircraft guns not- 
withstanding, will be able to deposit its 
bomb on the ship. 

Super-patriotism now readily supplies 
the two men needed to commit suicide 
for the purpose of not necessarily sink- 
ing the ship, but putting its guns out of 
commission, and the men would still 
have a chance of one in 100 to save their 
lives. 

Pacoima, Calif W. EDWARDS 
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Honesty: Cure for Nation's Ills 

Sir:—In the December 5 issue of The 
United States News David Lawrence 
ably pointed out what I think is the key 
to our whole bad situation at home 
which, when summed up, is the lack of 
common honesty. (We used to speak of 
it as “common honesty,” but now we are 
forced to wonder why honesty is so 
uncommon.) 

I am writing this to urge any readers 
who might have missed his editorials of 
December 5 and December 12 and the 
speech of Senator Byrd in the issue of 
December 17 to go back and read them. 
It might be well to read Senator Byrd’s 
speech first. He ably sets forth the 
financial condition of our nation, why 
we are in that condition and what is 
needed, from the standpoint of eco- 


nomics, for the preservation of sound | 


government and for economic stability. 
Editor Lawrence, in the Dec. 5 issue, 
on the subject of “Cooperation,” shows 
why our efforts along that line have 
failed and what is the real remedy. 


Then in the Dec. 12 issue he tackles 


the even greater world problems. In this | 


he stresses “Moral Force.” This is a 
force generated by right thoughts and 
right actions. If we could but see real 
cooperation in the that moral 
force the difficulties of this world would 
fade into insignificance 


use of 


Can we not see that every other ap- 
proach to our problems than the one | 
outlined by Mr. Lawrence has failed? 


Why do we hesitate to put into practice | Marion Junction, Ala. 


people’s power to see that it is done. 

Labor should bear in mind that 
employment and wages increase as 
business is left free to meet all com- 
petition. A costly or top-heavy Gov- 
ernment is not only destructive to 
business but it is the greatest factor 
in the production of unemployment. | 

So, let us work together and push | 
the carriage of State on the road to 
recovery. 





By Rep. Benj. Jarrett | 


Republican, of Pennsylvania; 
Member, House Committee | 
on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries 


HE President and he alone holds 

the peace of America in his hand. 
One word from him in the right 
direction would bring an immediate 
end to class hatred. 

America should know that the | 
White House has decided to put all 
New Dealers, whose and ex- 
pressions in the last five years have 
been obviously intended to arouse 
hatreds and friction, into coventry. ' 
Mr. Roosevelt should be large enougn, 
great enough and American enough 
to admit the errors of the past and 
to rid of the advisers who 


ideas 


himself 
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meat packing industry has been 
able to pay the farmer more for 
livestock than it receives from the 
wholesaler for meat. 


Most recent data, for instance, 
show that the packers were paying 
about nine dollars per hundred- 


| 
| weight for cattle and receiving about 


| eight dollars per hundredweight for 
beef. 

Naturally, this item does not tell 
the whole story about the meat pack- 
ing industry. If it did, the packers 
could not show the profits they do. 

The reason why the meat packing 
industry can consistently pay more 
for livestock than it receives for meat 
lies in its efficiency in developing 

| thousands of by-products for profit- 
able resale. 
While the packer may pay nine dol- 
lars per hundredweight for cattle and 
receive only eight dollars per hun- 
dredweight for beef, he also receives 
| another four dollars per hundred- 
weight for the by-products. 

Therefore, by-products bear the 
burden of pay rolls, processing costs, 
supplies, transportation, taxes and 


profits. 


All Parts of Carcass 
| 
| 
| 
| It is frequently said, and with 

some justification, that the packers 
| now use every part of the carcass ex- 
cept the squeal. 
| Meat remains the major product, 
| but hide, hair, fat, hoofs, bones, ears 
| —even gallstones and glands—are 
now turned to profitable uses. 

The story of the development of 
these by-products is the story of re- 
markable ingenuity. 

Furthermore, the by-products rep- 
resent an important contribution to 

| the pocketbooks of consumers and 
| to the science of medicine. 

It is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately how much more consumers 
might have to pay for meat if the 
packers had not developed so many 
profitable by-products. 


Used in By-Products 


How Packing Industry 
Has Aided Medicine 


Equally important to all consumers 
has been the development in the field 
of medicine made possible by the use 

| of glands and extracts. Perhaps the 
| best known is thyroid extract. 
Some of the by-products of the 
meat packing industry are well 
| known. It is common knowledge, for 
| instance, that the hide is used for 
leather, belting and upholstery; that 
the hoofs are used for fertilizer; that 
the hair is used for felting, in plaster 
and for other purposes; that the 
fat is used for soap, glycerine, lubri- 
cants, waterproofing, candles, for fin- 
| ishing leather and textiles. 

Yet the source of many other com- 
mon articles is little known. Ear hair, 





The Story of American Ffficiency 





for instance, is a valued product. It | 


is made into “camel's hair” brushes 


for artists. 
Bones are made into gelatin, and 


that rule that unfailingly works for 
good, “Do unto others as ye would that 


others do unto you”? 





A. F. CALEY. | through the packing house. 


PAID TO FARMER 
BY PACKER 
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Efficiency of Meat Packing Industry in Utilizing By-Products 
Enables It to Pay Farmers More Than It Receives for Meat 
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| the gelatin, in turn, becomes the ice , 


cream, candy and dessert which is 

served on every dining room table. 
One of the more unusual by-prod- 

ucts is the gallstone. These are ex- 


tracted and shipped to China. There | 


the cracked ones are manufactured 
into incense, while the whole ones are 


| carved and polished into valued 
charms to be worn by wealthy 
Chinese. 


There is a profitable use for the 
| tail, too. It becomes the major in- 
gredient in ox tail soup. 

Before the remains of the carcass 
are turned into tankage for fertilizer 
or animal feed, there is one more ex- 
tractive process. To many slaughter 
house visitors it is the most interest 
ing process of all. 

As the carcasses lie on the 
slaughter house floor, men in clean, 
white uniforms can be seen wander- 
ing among them with ice-packed, 
aluminum boxes strapped about their 
necks and with scalpels in their 
hands. 





Invaluable Extracts 
Made From Glands 


These men are engaged in extract- 
| ing the many glands which are in- 
| valuable to the medical profession. 
| The enormous development of these 
glandular extracts has been one of 
the features of recent packing his- 
tory. Without the industry, these 
drugs would not be available for the 
benefit of mankind. For, in order to 
make as much as one pound of cer- 
tain extracts, as many as five thou- 
sand head of sheep must pass 








with him to the end that we 


tion 
have a short but serious session of 
Congress, 

In this session legislation aimed 


for the general good of the whole 
American people should be passed 


RECONCILING OUR CLASHING FACTIONS 


+ ment can help and it is within the + should ask Congress for its coopera-+ two bills, H. R. 7506 and H. R. 7507, 


and immediately put into operation. | 
The President should give his pledge | 


that the hand of Government will 
be kept out of disputes of all classes 
in this country except only such as 
are so extreme as to involve the pub- 
lic welfare. 

It now becomes the President to 
head the way back from the con- 
fusion he has led his people into. 
America awaits word from the White 
House. 





By Rep. F. W. Fries 


Democrat, of Illinois; Member, 
House Committee on Civil 
Service 


ERMIT me, please, to commend 
you for your excellent program 
in seeking to eliminate friction and 
class hatred in our great nation. 
This can readily be obtained by 
definite information and facts as to 
what is causing. this deplorable and 
uncivilized condition 
It is my honest opinion that class 


+ 


which would have given to the 
President of the United States, the 
United States Congress and the peo- 
ple of our great nation, true and 
definite information as to the num- 
ber of people we have in our coun- 
try, the number of those employed, 
at what they are employed, and the 
number of hours per week they are 
employed, what they are qualified to 
do, and why they are unemployed. 


Unless the United States Congress 
has this information it will be im- 
possible to deal with our economic 
and social problems in an intelligent 
and businesslike manner in attempt- 
ing to correct any irregularities 
which now exist. 


It is the general consensus of 
opinion among all true Americans 
that no honest American citizen 
wants to be classified as a chiseler 
or an ingrate to his Government. 
However, under present conditions 
and circumstances, there is a wide- 
spread misunderstanding of many 
of our people due to the fact too 
large a percentage of them are not 
familiar with the actual economic 
and social conditions in our coun- 
try. 

My bills would give to the people 
of America a true understanding of 
the problems which are causing so 
much hate, discontent and insecurity 
today. 











The extraction of these glands is a 
highly scientific process. Each ex- 
tractor is trained in the handling of 
only certain glands. 

This process is considered to repre- 
sent the highest development in the 
meat packing industry, and certainly 
it is a far cry from the days when 
men had to hunt and kill in order 
to eat meat. 

Even in ancient days, however, ef- 
forts were made to preserve meat so | 
that it could be carried long dis- | 
tances. As a result of these efforts, 
the Romans invented the sausage in 
various forms. 


Romance in Formula 
For Curing Meats | 


For many years the formula for 
curing meat remained a_ closely 
guarded secret within families. It was 
something to be passed down from 
generation to generation as a legacy. 

An interesting story of the unveil- 
ing of this secret is now related by 


| ter 


packers. It is said that the formula 


+ : 
finally came by inheritance to a cer- 


tain curing foreman named Isaac 
Carter. 


It was Carter’s custom to lock him- 


self in the cellar of the packing house | 


when performing his mysterious task. 
One day, the meat packer bored a 
hole in the ceiling and watched Car- 
at work. Into a vat of water, 
Carter added nothing but sugar ane 
salt. Then he threw in 
added salt until the potato 
floated. 

Amazed at what he had seen, the 
packer hurried to a chemist, and to- 


gether, the packer and the chemist 


more 


| broke the secret. 


Half of Farm Land 
Used By Livestock 
Today, half the farm land of the 
United States, a majority of its farm- 


ers and a considerable fraction of its 
food processors and distributors are 


+ 


a piece of | 
Irish potato. The potato sank. Carter | 


+ 





partly or wholly engaged in supplying 
the country’s meat. In 1935, the Cen- 
sus of Distribution found 138,717 pere 
sons engaged in 1,223 meat packing 
establishments. 

Approximately a hundred million 
cattle, calves, sheep, lamts and hogs 
are dressed in this country each 
year, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Only the automobile and steel in- 
dustries rival meat packing in value 
of output. Five times in the last 
| nine Censuses of Manufactures the 
| value of product of the meat pack- 
ing industry exceeded that of any 
other American industry. 

The last Census of Manufactures 
(1935) placed meat packing second 
to automobiles with an output valued 
at $2,362,369,081. 


Industry has Shifted 
to Sources of Supply 


While meat packing necessarily 
started in the colonies along the At- 
lantic seaboard, growth of population 
and expansion of the country soon 
shifted it nearer the western source 
of supply. 

At first cattle were largely shipped 
by rail from the western cities to 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the only 
meat product which could be trans- 
ported long distances was pork. It 
was salted down and packed in bar- 
rels, thus giving the present mis- 
nomer to the packing industry. 

The problem of transporting fresh 
meats of all kinds from the pack- 
ing centers to the thickly populated 
eastern cities was solved with the 

| development of refrigerated railway 

cars around 1880. With this inven- 
tion, the packing industry began to 
assume its present form. 

It is more in form than in size 
that this industry has evolved. Since 
the earliest days, practically all the 
cattle raised have been eaten even- 
tually. 


High Efficiency Needed 


To Insure Profits 


| In its present form as an industry 
in which keen competition holds at 
a minimum the margin between the 
price the packer has to pay for his 
livestock and the price he can come 
mand for his finished product, @ 
high degree of efficiency and inte- 
gration is necessary to assure profits, 

The industry is able to meet its 
special problems only through huge 
volume, utilization of every part of 
animals and highly developed mer- 
chandising methods. 




















Yours ‘jor 


Good Service 





the Bell 








The people use the telephone— 
in this country nearly everybody. 


The people operate the tele- 


phone—about 300,000 of them in 


The people own the telephone 
business. There are about 750,000 


owners of Bell System securities. 


All of this works together to 


give you the best telephone ser- 















System. 
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We must strive to regain the true have surrounded him hatreds and misunderstanding be- : ; 
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, LIQUOR INDUSTRY, ITS ACHIEVEMENTS, 
MISTAKES, PROBLEMS SINCE REPEAL * 


By LEO SACK 


Director of Public Relations for 
the Schenley Distillers 
Corporation 


UCH good, bad and indifferent li- | 


quor has been poured down 
American throats since that hilari- 
ous night five years ago when Mr. 


and Mrs. John Q. Citizen put their | 
collective feet on such brass rails as | 


were available and once again began 


to take their liquor without fear of 


prohibition agents. 

In New York and elsewhere in the 
United States, the greatest drawback 
to the celebration was the lack of 
merchandise. Those shipments 
which had legally passed the twelve- 


mile limit were inadequate to sup- | 
ply the demand of the thirsty popu- | 


lace and there was no such thing 
then, of course, as an American 
source of supply. The few millions 
of gallons of whiskey on hand a few 
years ago would have lasted less 


than a week, according to the then | 


ratio of consumption, had it been 
possible to make it immediately 
available. 

Happily, there is now an adequate 
supply on hand. Happily, also, the 
American consumer is no longer 
forced to depend on foreign sources 
of supply for quality whiskies. Like- 
wise fortunate is he that the ages 
of the various products have been 
stepped up to two, three and four 
years. 


The Greatest Supply 
In World’s History 


There are now in storage in the 
most modern whiskey warehouses in 
the world approximately 475 million 
gallons of magnificently distilled 
American ryes and bourbons. 

This store of aging whiskies repre- 
sents the greatest supply of distilled 
spirits in the history of the world. 
Much of it has reached the bottled- 
in-bond maturity age and from now 
on indefinitely, the United States 
consumer will be assured of an 
ample supply of well aged, scientific- 
ally distilled whiskies. 

Another cause for happiness is 
that the nation is now approaching 
a full appreciation of the fact that 
liquor is an adjunct of better living. 
The novelty has worn off and moder- 
ation has resulted. Any honest po- 
lice officer will tell you this and any 
visit to night clubs and outlets will 
prove this, too. There is infinitely 
less half-baked drinking than there 
was five years ago and likewise a 
most satisfactory decrease in the 
number of youngsters of school age 
who think it is smart to drink either 
in public or private places. 


Mistakes Are Admitted 
In the Revived Industry 


The industry, likewise, is reaching 
an age of maturity and is settling 
down to an era of substance and 
substantiality. It has taken the in- 
dustry five long years to get to its 
present position in the American 
economic picture. They have been 
highly competitive years and many 
mistakes were made. 

The whiskey industry, however, 
can recall that the cinema industry, 
the automobile industry as well as 
the steel industry, all many years 
the senior of distilled spirits, like- 
wise made many mistakes. 


The outstanding fact, however, is | 


that after fourteen years of rack- 
eteering, lawlessness and bathtub 
gin, the American consumer can 
now go into any of his favorite tav- 
erns and enjoy his favorite drink 
with comfort, safety and self-re- 
spect. He can go into his favorite 
store and buy a pint or quart for 
home consumption of his favorite 


brand without paying the bootleg- | 


ger’s toll and without running the 
risk of stomach pains. This is all 
to the good. 


The Economic Effect 
of Legal Liquor 


On the economic side, legal liquor 
has made a great contribution to 
the nation as a whole. 











What has the return of 
the liquor industry brought 
to America? How has it af- 
fected the public? Busi- 
ness? Sobriety? 

These questions are more 
and more in the public 
mind. Answers vary widely. 

Leo Sack, director of 
public relations for, the 
Schenley Distillers Corpo- 
ration and a former Wash- 
ington newspaper corre- 
spondent, has written his 
views from the standpoint 
of the revived industry. 
They appeared in the Con- 
necticut Nutmeg, a weekly 
paper published at New 
Canaan, Conn., which has 
authorized republication by 
The United States News. 
His article appears here- 
with. 











in this chain is the employment it 
has provided for literally hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

It is unfortunate that no accurate 
tabulation has been made and per- 
haps cannot be made of the num- 
ber of people, from the young men 
and young women employed on the 
bottling lines in the great distilleries 
to the clerks and bartenders ‘in the 
liquor stores and taverns, who have 
found _ self-respecting 
through legal liquor. 
the economic side. 


So much for 


Racketeering Evils 
of Prohibition Era 


From the political side, it is a 
happy day for the United States that 
the great incentive to racketeering, 
political skullduggery and the col- 
lapse of the national self-respect has 
been removed. The Capones no 
longer have excessive income tax 
payments to forget and Mr. John 
Q. Public is no longer dying because 
of the vileness of the stuff he drinks. 

Yet despite the magnificent change 








employment | 


for the better in contrast with the | 


horrible conditions immediately 
prior to the rebirth of legal liquor 


five years ago, there are many of our | 


fellow citizens who would like to re- 
turn to those days. From the sub- 
urbs of Boston to the Golden Gate, 
substantial groups of our fellow vot- 
ers are viewing with great alarm the 
sale of legal liquor. They would 
close up the distilleries and the out- 
lets and again say to the American 
public? “Thou shalt not drink.” 


“Dry” Organizations 
“On the March Again” 


For the first two or three years af- 
ter repeal, this group was reasonably 
quiet, but now it is becoming very 
vocal. In the balloting on Novem- 
ber 8, they succeeded through the 
medium of local option elections in 
drying up large areas where liquor 
previously was legally sold. Under 
the leadership of the Anti-Saloon 
League and other organizations of 
political prohibitionists, the Drys 
are on the march again. 

Even some people in the industry, 
some folks engaged in the manufac- 


ture and sale of liquor, are viewing | 


with great alarm the growth of al- 
legedly terrible conditions. These 
people are putting the industry in 





the position where it must beware of | 


its friends. 

This sort of thing recalls to mind 
what that distinguished professor of 
law at Yale, Dr. Wesley A. Sturges, 
observed in his first public appear- 
ance as the new Executive Director 
of the Distilled Spirits Institute, to 
wit, “Let him who is without sin 
amongst you cast the first stone.” 

The men who are at the head of 
the great distilling institutions to- 
day need no brief from me or from 
Dr. Sturges, for that matter. They 
constitute just about as high-minded, 
public-spirited, socially-conscious a 
group of business men as is to be 
found in any industry in America 
today. 

They know that over night the na- 
tion could not pass from a bootleg 
era to a system whereby liquor is 
consumed with the same noncha- 
lance as our morning cup of coffee 
or distributed with the same sales 
routine as a package of coffee. 

Actually, these business men have 
made definite contributions to the 
creation of an atmosphere of 
normality in the consumption of li- 
quor. These men, and their asso- 
ciates among the wholesale and re- 
tail distributors, are fully aware that 
in the five short years since repeal, 
the perfect system of liquor distri- 
bution and consumption has not 
been devised. Before this much-de- 
sired objective can be attained, they 
will have to receive far greater sup- | 
port from a public which is still to | 
learn the full importance of moder- | 





ation. 
These men are, however, setting 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE PUBLIC AS A JUDGE 
Leo Sack, director of public rela- 
tions for Schenley Distillers Corp., 
and former Washington press cor- 
respondent, declares that it is up to 
the public to keep the liquor industry 
from being the nation’s “political 
football.” 





an example as good citizens and as | 





By DR. GEORGE GALLUP 
Director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion 
Copyright, 1938. 

FTER five years of repeal the 

American people are still over- 
whelmingly opposed to national pro- 
hibition, but there are signs of grow- 
ing dry sentiment across the country, 
especially among the farms and 
small towns where the last great dry 
wave began. 

As the national convention of the 
once-powerful Anti-Saloon League 
ends its sessions in Columbus after 
mapping plans for a “second crusade” 
to make America dry, a Nation-wide 
study by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion shows that the reac- 
tion against repeal is expressing it- 
self in two principal ways: 

(1) By an increase in the number 


! 
| who would vote dry if national pro- 





good business men. They don’t have | hibition comes up again, and 


to be told that the American public 
will show its wrath over conditions 
in the liquor industry which are un- 
wholesome; they don’t have to be 
told that the American public 
more sensitive to its liquor than to 
any of its other great industries and 
institutions. 

They invested their money and 
their time and their talents in the 
industry knowing all of these things, 
and they are anxious to preserve 
their inyestment over an indefinite 
period. They don’t want diquor to 
again become Bishop Cannon’s po- 
litical football. 


The Public Attitude 


on Liquor System 


Equally true is the fact that the 
American public doesn’t want to re- 
turn to bathtub gin and fine “one- 
month-old” Maryland rye and Vir- 
ginia corn. The public wants what 
it is getting; that is, constantly in- 
creasing finer liquors at constantly 
decreasing prices over and above the 
toll that Mr. Morgenthau and other 
tax collectors are taking. 

Legal liquor in five years shows 
much on the plus side for the na- 
tion as a whole, the States thereof, 
and the health and happiness of the 
men and women who have taken 
and will continue to take their li- 
quor as they find it. Those who 
write or speak to the contrary are 
indulging in witch burning or they 
are being intellectually dishonest. 

If the American people will permit 
the liquor industry to make the 
same progress in the next five years 
as it has made in the past five years, 
I am willing to stake the once good 


is | 


(2) By a demand in nearly every 
part of the United States for a stif- 
| fening of the liquor laws. 


Reasons for Results of 


| Local Option Votes 


Taken together, these two facts 
help to explain the dozens of com- 
munities that have gone dry in “local 
| option” elections recently. Although 
| the public in general—and the liquor 
industry in particular—have not 
missed the lesson of these local ver- 
dicts, the institute survey discloses 
the nation-wide extent of the de- 





| mand for stricter liquor control for 
| the first time. 





| sharp verdict for repeal. 





reputation I enjoyed as a Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondent on the 


prediction that liquor will cease to | 


be America’s political football. 


} 


| 


The institute put a series of ques- 
tions on prohibition and drinking to 
a scientifically selected cross-section 
of the voting population in all parts 
of the United States. In the first of 
these questions voters were asked: 
“Tf the question of national prohibi- 
tion should come up again, would 
you vote for it?” In reply, 36 per 
cent of the voters, or more than one 
in every three, said “Yes.” Sixty-four 
per cent said “No.” 


On the surface, at least, this.is a | 


If trans- 
lated into millions of votes, on the 
basis of the 1936 election, the vote 
means about 16,000,000 in favor of 
bringing back prohibition and nearly 
29,000,000 opposed. The wet majority 
in this case would be even greater 
than President Roosevelt’s majority 
two years ago. 


What the Survey Shows 


On Trend of Six Years 


But repeal has not quite been hold- 
ing its own. In the official State 
referenda which wiped the Eight- 
eenth Amendment from the books 
five years ago, only 30 per cent of 














+ WHAT DEFENSES DOES AMERICA NEED? 


, *So I will ask you to bear with me ¢ from various sections of Europe and 
| under the leadership of descendanis 


The United States News in the ts-+ 


sue of Nov. 28 presented a symposium 
on President Roosevelt's redefinition 
of defense as a problem of continen- 
tal solidarity. 

The Questions answered were: 

1. What form do you think any 


| hemisphere defense program should 








Next to Harry Hopkins, it has been | 


the greatest single factor in p#iming 
the pump of industrial recovery 
since the advent of the first New 
Deal. It has furnished in excess of 
three billions of dollars in Federal 
and State revenues. It has fur- 
nished hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for the purchase of grain coop- 
erage, bottles, printing matter to go 
on these bottles, cartons and other 
equipment and material for the dis- 
tilling industry. 

Machinery manufacturers, 
mobile manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, bar equipment makers, 
furniture makers, tableware manu- 
facturers and scores of other indus- 
tries have profited from prohibition 
repeal. That bottle of legal liquor 
has put an endless chain in motion 
and by far the most important link 


auto- 


take? 

2. Should the American republics 
and Canada pool their fighting forces 
into a permanent Western Hemi- 
sphere police force? 

3. Or should the American nations 
maintain separate defense 
pooling them only in time 
emergency? 


The following answers 


units, 


of | 





were re- | 


ceived too late for publication with | 


the first symposium. 


Senator 
Ernest Lundeen 


Farmer-Labor, of Minnesota; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 


O your inquiry No. 1, I would say 
a larger army, adequate navy, 
and a real air force. 

Concerning inquiry No. the an- 
swer is, Yes, in every Western Hemi- 
sphere emergency. 

To inquiry No. 3, the answer 
Yes, provided they are pooled in time 
of emergency. 


2 


Senator E. C. Johnson 
Democrat, of Colorado; Member, 
Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 


answers: 


\ Y ANSWERS to your three ques- 
} i tions concerning national de- 
fense are: 


1. America remain inde 
pendent in her defense measures. 
2. No, indeed 
3. Yes, but 
| emergency arrives. 


should 





is, | 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ERNEST LUNDEEN 





In the issue of December 12, The 
United States News presented a sym- 
posium of views of retired Army and | 
Navy leaders on the defense needs of | 
the United States. The following 
questions were asked: 

1. What type of defenses are 
needed to make the United States 
impregnable in this hemisphere? 
2. Where does the defensive weak- | 
ness of this nation lie and how may 
it be repaired? 3. What added obli- 
gation is placed on the United States 





| by the decision to defend also Canada 


decide details after | | 


and Latin America? 

The following answer was received 
too late for publication in the first | 
symposium, 


Maj. Gen. George 


B. Duncan 

U. S. A., Retired; Commanding 
77th and 82nd Divisions, 1918; 
Commanding 7th Corps Area, 
1922-25, 


answers: 


N considering your three questions, 


I must do so in the light of inci- 


| dents and experiences in the past. } 


while I relate the following: 

In the Fall of 1893 I was serving | 
on the personal staff of Major Gen- | 
eral John M. Schofield, Commanding 
the Army, Washington, D. C. 

During this service I had gotten 
to know quite well the staff of the 
Minister of Japan, especially the 
First Secretary, a man of great 
intelligence, beautifully educated, 
speaking excellent English, and quite 
a favorite in the Metropolitan and 
Army and Navy Clubs. 

Late one evening this group came 
to the Army and Navy Club looking 
for me and another young officer. 
They had just finished dinner with 
their Minister to celebrate the Mi- 
kado’s birthday, and invited us to 
join them jn a final bottle of cham- 
pagne. One bottle led to another, 
and so on. 





Oriental Indictment 
of U. S. as a Nation 


The First Secretary, in reply to | 


some word of mine, walked over in 
front of me and with gravity and 
great earnestness gave utterance to 
a terrific indictment of the United 
States. I was too much interested 
in getting his viewpoint to interrupt 
him. Under other circumstances he 
would never have given expression 
to his views. He said: 

“You speak of your nation. 
are a conglomeration of all the peo- 
ple of the world. The rest of the 
world defines a nation as a country 
having a people of the same an- 
cestry, speaking the same language, 
having the same ideals and carrying 
forward its history and traditions 
through succeeding generations. In 
no respect do you fulfill these con- 
ditions. 

“You have foreign-language news- 
papers in many of your cities. In 
some sections even your public rec- 
ords are kept in a foreign language. 


| We of Japan feel a sense of gratitude 


to you for opening our eyes to what 
Was going On in the world in 1854. 


You | 


+ 


of the British Isles, threw off the con- 
trol of England and finally estab- 
lished Government under a Consti- 
tution under which you have now 
lived for a little over a hundred years. 
Since then you have had the War of 
1812, the Mexican War and the fra- 
tricidal strife of the Civil War. 


The Pension System 
And Patriotism 


“You have adopted a policy by 
which every man who carried a gun 
for even a day feels that he 


+ 





Widespread debate on 
the trend of sentiment on 
the “wet” and “dry” ques- 
tion has followed the No- 
vember elections. “Wet” 
leaders profess to see no 
lessening of feeling in their 
favor; “drys” contend the 
country is moving again in 
the direction of prohibition. 

Now a poll has been 
taken by the American In- 
stitute of National Affairs, 
printed in the 80 news- 
papers publishing the re- 
sults of the Institute's re- 
search. Dr. George Gallup, 
Director of the Institute, 
reports that, while a large 
majority still opposes pro- 
hibition, there has been in 
the last six years a gain of 
about | per cent a year in 
favor of prohibition. His 
summary of the results of 
the poll is printed herewith 
in full text. 











the voters were dry. Three years 
afterward the Institute found 33 per 


A POLL OF THE “WETS” AND “DRYS": | 
+ THE TREND ON PROHIBITION QUESTION * 


+ making a vast number of converts in 


| 
| 





the great cities and among the 
younger voters, and these voters 
would be needed if national prohibi- 
tion were to come back. But it is 
significant that since 1933 there has 
been a dry trend averaging 1 per cent 
per year. 


Majority Believes 
Drunkenness Rising 


Moreover, the Institute survey 
shows that a substantial number of 
Americans believe drunkenness has 
been increasing since repeal. The In- 
stitute asked: “Do you think drunk. 
enness is increasing or decreasing in 
this community?” 

“Increasing,” reported 40 per cent 
of the voters. Thirty-six per cent 


| thought drunkenness was “about the 


| same,” and only 24 per cent thought 








cent on the dry side, and by last | 


it had been reduced. 

The greatest rise in intemperance 
was noted by Middle Western voters, 
and the most frequent complaints 
were against drinking by automobile 
drivers and by young peopie. In re- 
sponse to the Institute’s query, “Do 
you think young people would be bet- 
ter off if we had national prohibi- 
tion again?” 43 per cent voted “Yes,” 


Liquor Regulations 
As a Major Factor 

How far will the dry swing go? 
Is prohibition to become a national 
issue again? Much depends on 
whether the public is satisfied with 
the way liquor is regulated, and the 
Institute survey shows that a ma- 
jority of voters are not satisfied with 
such regulation today. 

The Institute asked: “Do you 
think liquor regulations here are 
too strict, not strict enough, or about 
right?” The answers show that only 
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ing in this community?” 





is | 


entitled to Government support by | 


pension as long as he lives and then 
for his dependents. You are today 
paying pensions for the Revolution- 


| ary War and for every war since 


then. You have adopted a policy that 
if you are ever involved in a major 
war will bankrupt your Governmen: 
to pay its pensions. 

“There is no appeal to patriotism: 
your soldiers become hired mercen- 
aries, with a strangle hold upon the 
taxes of their own people. The 
highest form of patriotism so far de- 
veloped is an inordinate affection for 
party politics. - 

“Following your Revoiutionary War 
and until the close of the Civil War, 
the best brains and most outstand- 
ing men were engaged in building up 


| your country, as Governors of States 


But at the same time we recognize | 


and wonder at many of your de- 
ficiencies 
“In 1776 your colonies, peopled ' 


and members of legislative bodies. 
But following the Civil War the ma- 
jority of such men turned their backs 
on office holding and turned to busi- 
ness. 

“Your country became the outlet 
for the surplus populations of Europe, 
getting employment here as day 
laborers in building up your railroads 
and factories. Then you further 
complicated your condition by free- 
ing hundreds of thousands of Negro 
slaves, giving them full citizenship 
and equality with those who had es- 
tablished you under your Constitu- 
tion 

“This has introduced another prob- 
lem in the upbuilding of your coun- 
try, the effect of which no man can 
foretell. But the fact remains that 


| INCREASING 
DECREASING 


ABOUT THE SAME ..... 


Cee eee E EEE 


“Do you think drunkenness is increasing or decreas- 


| ‘Wet’ and ‘Dry’ Survey 


The following results are from a nation-wide survey con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion on ques- | 
tions of prohibition and liquor regulation. | 

“If the question of national prohibition should come 
up again, would you vote for it? 


of 
jo 


-36 
-64 


| “Do you think liquor regulations here are too Strict, 


TOO STRICT 


ABOUT RIGHT 


YES 


| 
| 
| 
| 


NOT STRICT ENOUGH . 


eee eeneee 


eee eereeeeeeee 


not strict enough, or about right?” 


“Do you think young people would be better off if 
we had national prohibition’again?” 


ee ee 








per cent. 
The trend is shown in the follow- 
ing figures: 


Dry Wet 
State Referenda, 1933-32 30° 70° 
Institute survey, 1936... 33 67 
Institute Survey Feb- 
BUBEY, TIOB. cc sivcccess 34 66 
Institute Survey, Today 36 64 


This does not mean that a new 
dry wave is rolling up in the United 
States that will take the country 
back to “the noble experiment.” The 
organized dry movement is no longer 





these two elements, the descendants 
of labor immigrations and of Negroes 
are the ones who ultimately will gov- 
ern your country and its makeshift 
policies. Your political system makes 
no permanent plans for the future, 
only temporizes with the present. 


Japanese Domination 
Of World Predicted 


der the leadership of our divine Em- 
peror, assisted by the advice of our 
elder statesmen, all pressing forward 
with common purpose, which will 
grow stronger and stronger with the 
passage of time. 

“We, who look backward to a sin- 
| gle dynasty older than your Christian 
religion, plan not for the day or the 
morrow or for a decade, but for hun- 
dreds of years tocome. And the time 
will come when Japan will sit in 
council with the strongest nations on 
earth, and ultimately dominate those 
nations and the world.” 


pagne, he added: “To our country, 
our Emperor, Banzai.” 

At the time of this incident Japan 
was still using English ship captains 





taken over its own ships. In Japan 
all the money in banks, hotels and in 
[Continued on Page 13.] 


Voting Voting 


February the number had risen to 34 ; 4 voters in every 100 think regula- 


tions are “too strict,” but that 53 
think they are “not strict enough,” 
and the remainder say “about right.” 
The actual vote is: 


&. 2. eager Massiaas. Se 
| Not strict enough ....... er 53 
WS TOES og 60 kis cs ceasdensecs 43 


And raising high his glass of cham- | 


“Contrast your conditions with my | 
country, its people solidly united un- | 


| the license system. 


What People Think 
In Different Sections 


Although the South and the Mid- 
dle West have been the geographical 
centers of the dry movement, the 
survey shows that voters in all parts 
of the country are concerned abou’ 
liquor regulations they believe not 
strict enough. The vote by sections: 


Not 

Too Strict About 

Strict Enough Right 
New England... 5% 49°; 466 
Mid Atlantic .. 6 41 53 
East Central .. 4 53 43 
West Central.. 3 65 32 
A + 65 31 
WE &05 5460048 4 52 44 


An interesting sidelight is the vote 
for those States selling liquor under 
a State monopoly system as com- 
pared with the vote for States using 
The average for 
the 15 States with monopoly systems 
is: “Too strict,” 6 per cent; “Not 
strict enough,” 48 per cent, and 
“About right,” 46 per cent. 


“Dry” Strength Centers 


In Rural Regions 
In the 25 States using the license 
system the vote is: “Too strict,” 3 
per cent; “Not strict enough,” 53 per 


| cent, and “About right,” 44 per cent. 


en its merchant marine, had not yet | 


The greatest strength of the dry 
movement is where it has always 
been—among farmers and town 
dwellers, especially in the South and 
Middle West, and among older per- 
sons rather than young persons. City 


| voters and young persons alike av- 
| erage only 29 per cent in favor of @ 


return to prohibition. 
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now, everybody is wondering about the 
most important problem of the day ...a prob- 


lem affecting each home and business ... THE PROB- 


LEM OF THE CONTINUED DEPRESSION! 


On Saturday, January 7, The New York Sun will pub- 
lish an impressive edition devoted to this urgent topic. 
It will be called “THE VOICE OF BUSINESS” —the 
edition which has become a national institution. The 
Sun’s “VOICE OF BUSINESS” issue will provide an 
up-to-the-minute, impartial picture of the state of our 
Nation. It will be full of facts and provide a really in- 


telligent inventory and analysis of precisely where the 


“THE VOICE OF BUSINESS” is being written by 
authorities who have dug out many interesting truths 
about America’s economic position .. . and they will 
speak freely in plain, understandable language. The 


whole edition will be strikingly illustrated throughout 


with photographs, charts and special pictorial material. 


If you have a stake in America and its future, by all 
means read The New York Sun’s “VOICE OF BUSI- 
NESS” issue. Subscription rates will be 10 cents per 
copy for each paper to be mailed by The Sun. This 
covers cost of postage, wrapping and handling. If you 
live outside Greater New York City, clip the conveni- 


ent coupon below and mail at once with remittance to 


A few of the authorities on business 





subjects who will be represented: 





MELVIN T. COPELAND, 
Professor of Marketing, Harvard 
University. 

GUS W. DYER, 

Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt 
University. 
FRED I. KENT, 


Economist. 


MERLE THORPE, 


Editor, Nation’s Business. 


CATHRINE CURTIS, 
National Director, Women Investors 
in Amertca, Inc. 


HENRY J. HASKELL, 


Editor of the Kansas City Star, 


HARLEY L. LUTZ, 
Professor of Public Finance, Princes 
ton University. 


JOHN R. McCARL, 


Former Comptroller-General of the 
United States. 


JOHN VAN DEVENTER; 
Editor, Iron Age. 
THOMAS F. WOODLOCK, 


Associate Editor, The Wall Street 


Journal. 
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STREAMLINED AID 
FOR BUSINESS 





Harry Hopkins’ new job. What 
now is to be done with Commerce 
Department? Service for business. 











HAT is to become of the Department of Com- 

merce under the new direction of Harry L. 
Hopkins, for nearly six years administrator of the 
Government’s unemployment relief activities? 

Is Mr. Hopkins to turn that department into 
New Deal channels? Is he intending to direct a 
re-employment drive for industry? Is his job to 
educate business men toward a New Deal view- 
point? 

The new Secretary of Commerce himself is 
struggling at the moment with an answer to those 
and other questions. 


Seek to Restore 
Department’s Prestige 


President Roosevelt, since the early days of the 
New Deal, has felt that the Department of Com- 
merce was out of step. While the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Agriculture, 
among the newer departments, were gaining in 
influence and importance, the Department of 
Commerce, according to those in the Department, 
progressively lost influence and importance. 

The task assigned to Harry Hopkins is to re- 
store the department he heads to the position of 
influence, both among business men and at the 
“White House, that it once held. How to bring 
about that restoration is a problem with which 
the new secretary is struggling. ‘ 

The Commerce Department is the point of offi- 
cial contact between the Government and the 
business men of the nation. This contact in re- 
cent years has been maintained through the 
Business Advisory Council, made up of promi- 
nent business men, whose reports were filed regu- 
larly in the White House waste basket. Mr. 
Hopkins will be expected to continue the council 
and to make of it a miniature business congress, 
where issues can be threshed out—with the New 
Deal viewpoint amply represented—the conclu- 
sions going to the President for consideration. 

It is entirely possible that plans will be ex- 
plored for inducing industry to add to pay rolls, 
but these plans are unlikely to involve grand ges- 
tures of the type of the President’s Re-emnloy- 
ment Agreement of NRA days. 


Fact-Finding Activities 
Will Be Stimulated 


Chiefly, the role of the Department of Com- 
merce is fact finding—to gather information of 
vital importance for business men and to inter- 
pret that information. The fact-finding activities 
of the Commerce Department have fallen far be- 
hind those of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Labor and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Mr. Hopkins will be expected to pump life 
into this phase of the department’s activities. 

President Roosevelt already is on record as 
favoring a Division of Industrial Economics, and 
if Congress approves this idea, Mr. Hopkins will 
undertake the job of organizing an agency that 
will do for business what the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics long has done for agriculture. 
The BAE ranks as an invaluable aid to farmers in 
almost all phases of their planning. 

The Department of Commerce likewise has 
within its jurisdiction the Federal Bureau of 
Standards. Ths bureau is equipped to supply con- 
sumers of the country with information about the 
products that they are asked to buy. Influential 
officials inside the New Deal feel that the Bureau 
of Standards can greatly expand its services for 
the benefit of the general public as well as for 
producers themselves. 

The new Secretary of Commerce already is 
assured that he can keep himself busy. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman, General Motors Corporation 


T SEEMS reasonable to expect that 1939, as a 
whole, will be a somewhat better business year 
than 1938 has been. This belief is based on the 
expectation that the current recovery movement 
will be extended well into the new year. There 
is an improved demand for consumer goods, per- 
haps somewhat accelerated by the effects of 
large expenditures of public money. 

There undoubtedly exist the fundamentals of 
a broad recovery that might well be sustained. 
This appears to depend more upon political de- 
velopments here and abroad affecting the econ- 
omy of the various nations than upon the ex- 
isting economic possibilities. Here the recent 
election registered a definite rejection of the 
extravagant experimentation and deflationary 
attitude toward business enterprise prevalent 
during the past few years. It appears to indi- 
cave a trena of thinking in support of a return 
to economic sanity, hence is definitely encourag- 
ing to the long-range position. 

If reflected in constructive action—and much 
such action is possible—and perhaps more par- 
ticularly in lack of destructive action on the 
part of the forthcoming Congress, it might be 
the beginning of the establishment of a real 
confidence in the broad future opportunities of 
business, hence lead to a wide expansion of pres- 
ent enterprise and to the development of new 
enterprises. 

(From a statement by Mr. Sloan on the outlook 
for 1939.) 
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Seeking a Stimulus For Commerce... 
Mr. Hopkins’ Task... Congress’ Plans 
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1 bape chart shows that years of largest peace-time exports of American 
products were years when U. S. loans were being made abroad. 

A drying up of foreign lending after 1931 went along with the de- 
cline in sales of American goods in foreign markets. 


CopYRiGHT, 1939, By THe UNitep STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


Plans now are rise in 1937, 


taking shape to revive loans abroad as a means of increasing exports 
and of maintaining the position of this country in foreign trade. 
The chart also reveals that export trade in 1938 declined after a sharp 





spite of war preparation demands and trade 
agreements, is not reflecting the improvement 
in domestic business. 

Both exports of American goods to foreign 
nations and imports of foreign goods into the 
United States declined during November. This 
latest of the reported declines continued a trend 
in evidence for months. 

Over the first eleven months of 1938, pur- 
chases of American goods by foreigners de- 
clined more than $200,000,000 in value as com- 
pared with the same 1937 period. In that same 
period American purchases of foreign goods 
declined more than $1,000,000,000 in value. 

At the same time, how- 
The Problems ever, this country sold 
Of a “Favorable” abroad a total of goods 


lued at more 
de B lance that were va 
Tra ™ than $1,000,000,000 above 


the total of goods purchased from foreigners. 
In other words, there was a net surplus of ex- 
ports amounting to more than a billion dollars. 
This once was referred to approvingly as a 
“favorable” balance of trade. 

Through most of the history of this nation 
a larger volume of exports than imports was 
regarded as “favorable” because the United 
States owed money abroad. Larger sales than 
purchases yielded foreign funds with which to 
pay interest and principal on debt. Now, how- 
ever, foreigners owe this country money. In 
order to make payments they either must sell 
more than they buy, in order to obtain dollars, 
or they must pay in gold. 

The fact is that foreigners have been paying 
heavily in gold during the past year, thereby 
adding to accumulations that already are huge. 

Also, the continued huge excess of exports of 
American goods, as compared with imports of 
foreign goods, is operating finally to undermine 
some foreign currencies, including the British 
pound. This is due largely to the fact that 
British buyers of American goods must sell 
pounds and buy dollars in order to make pay- 
ment. As the pound cheapens it becomes more 
difficult to buy American goods. 

High policy-making officials in Washington 
now are convinced that this whofe situation is 
not going to right itself automatically, or even 
through the expanded use of trade agreements 
with their moderate reductions in tariffs. 

The revised view is that if foreign trade is 
to expand importantly then the United States 
must be prepared to revive the lending of money 
abroad, in order to help finance exports. 

As the chart above shows, the heyday of 
American foreign trade occurred in those years 





when American money was flowing abroad to 


’ 


officially reported year-by-year total of exports 
and the year-by-year total of capital loans—not 
short-term commercial credits—floated in this 
country by foreigners, both corporations and 
governments. 

A large proportion of the billions of dollars 
that were loaned abroad in the 1920s now are 
in default. There is on the statute books of 
this country a Johnson Act that forbids new 
loans to the nations in default on loans made 
to them by the United States Government. This 





Revival of foreign lending. One 
way to stimulate lagging export trade. 
The history of lending abroad. 








Act affects Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and other European nations. It does not 
affect South American nations, Canada, Japan 
or China. 

Greatest new official interest is in the pros- 
pect of new loans to Latin-American nations. 

Those nations to the South have borrowed 
more than three billion dollars in the American 
money markets. Defaults have occurred on 
nearly all of these borrowings and there are 
few gestures now being made to remedy the 
defaults. In addition, a growing nationalistic 
sentiment in Latin America is reflected in a 
tendency to deal rather sharply with foreign 
capital. The most glaring example of this 
tendency is found in Mexico, where foreign oil 
properties and foreign land investments have 
been expropriated. 

Official advocates of new lending profess, 
however, not to be discouraged. 

The point is made that 


A Possible Means previous loans often were 
Of Combating forced on unwilling bor- 
Dictatorships rowers by American 


lenders. The further 
point is made that if American money does not 
finance trade with Latin America then the 
totalitarian governments will be able to make 
heavy inroads into that trade by exchange of 
manufactured goods for Latin American raw 
materials. 

There is still a further point that only 
through loans can the United States hope to 
find an outlet for the surplus products and the 
surplus capital that now symbolize depression, 
unless a reorganization of the internal economy 
of this country is to be undertaken. 

“It is both cheaper and easier to make loans 
abroad, even if those loans turn out in large 





iecusqrazn OUR LAGGING FOREIGN TRADE: 
NEW LOANS ABROAD AS MEANS TO REVIVE IT 


hae foreign trade of the United States, in + help pay for purchases. This chart reveals the + part to be gifts, than it is to continue in a de- 


pression or to do as the totalitarian nations are 
doing and réconstruct the nation’s economic 
machinery,” one high State Department official 
said privately. 

The feeling this time is that, with Govern- 
ment guiding the flow of funds, mistakes in 
lending that were made during the 1920s can 
be avoided. Emphasis will be on loans for the 
development of trade and for the upbuilding of 
industries that may be complementary rather 
than competitive with those of the United 
States. 

Also, at this time—in sharp contrast with the 
period of the 1920s—those who are guiding 
Government policy realize that if foreign bor- 
rowers are to pay the charges on their borrow- 
ings they must be able to sell goods inside the 
United States. Tariffs gradually are heing re- 
duced to make those sales easier. 

A revival of foreign lending in Latin America 
and in China, if successful, would be expected 
to ease the way for modification of the Johnson 
Act or for readjustment of war debts in order 
to clear the path for a resumption of lending. 

Without a broad revival of foreign lending 
there can be, in the opinion of the Government's 
experts, no full recovery in the volume of ex- 
ports of American goods. 


Yet, both inside Con- 
gress and among several 
prominent New Dealers, 
there is much question- 
ing of the wisdom of a 
return to the field of foreign lending. The 
questioners point out that loans in the past 
have turned out to be gifts and that if dollars 
are to be given away those gifts can be more 
helpful at home than abroad. 

Stress is laid on the fact that during the 
period of American loans abroad foreign na- 
tions used the dollars to build housing projects 
and swimming pools and utilities and roads 
Then when default came the American lenders 
lost, but the foreigners kept their public works 
and their housing projects and their factories. 

“It would be much better,” these objectors 
are saying, “to have the Government do its 
spending .ond lending at home. Ther if there 
should be a default the improvements at least 
would remain inside the nation rather than in 
the hands of foreigners.” 

The fact is, however, that decisions already 
made at the White House call for a revival of 
foreign lending with emphasis at the start on 
loans to Latin-American nations and to China. 
Foreign trade may reflect increased lending in 
the year ahead. 


The Arguments 
Against New 
Loans Abroad 


OweEN L. Scott 
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INDUSTRY HAILS 
A NEW CONGRESS 





Congress and Business. 
the nation’s legislators. 
sons for cheer. 


| 
Plans of | 
Some rea- | 








HE return of Congress in years past served 

regularly to throw a scare into business men 

and to create speculation about the effect of this 
scare on business activity. 

Suddenly, in this new year, the return of Con- 
gress is being hailed with some measure of de- 
light by business men and with a notable ab. 
sence of fear about what Congressmen may do, 

This change in attitude toward the nation’s 
legislators is accounted for in the change in atti. 
tude among the legislators themselves. 

Instead of proposing new ways to regulate busi- 
ness men and to take more of the income of 
business in taxes and to provide more power for 
labor, business apparently feels that the new 
Congress will be interested in easing some exist- 
ing regulations and in letting taxes alone and in 
curbing somewhat the existing powers given to 
labor. 


Change in Labor Act 


Believed to be Probable 


There is a strong and growing chance that the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act will be modified in 
particulars to give employers—at the least—an 
opportunity to petition for elections to determine 
who shall be the bargaining agents for employes. 

Likewise, there is a strong chance that Con- 
gress will avoid new taxes and will limit in- 
crease that is called for in pay-roll taxes at the 
Start of next year. Some amendment to clarify 
the existing Wage and Hour Law is probable and 
will be welcomed by employers. So, too, will re- 
strictions on WPA. 

President Roosevelt has let leaders in Congress 
know that he has no sweeping new reforms to 
propose. 

What the President does want is an enlarged 
program of national defense—something that 
business men can greet with cheers as promis- 
ing more business—and changes in the Social 
Security Act, both to broaden its coverage and 
to make a start toward national health insur- 
ance. 


Farm Control Law 


Expected to Stand 


Mr. Roosevelt already has let it be known that 
he intends to stand on the existing farm control 
program for another year while Congress studies 
the problem of possible added controls in another 
year. He is also soft-pedaling the idea of fur- 
ther projection of the Government into the 
utility field through new TVAs. 

There is a strong chance, recognized by lead- 
ers in Congress, that the two houses will be- 
come tangled up in arguments about relief policy 
and farm policy and foreign policy, with the re- 
sult that little or nothing will come out of the 
new session. White House direction of the leg- 
islative program is to be absent in large part 
with the leaders in the Senate and the House 
permitted to run their own show. 

Some New Dealers think that this deliberate 
decision of the President to allow Congress to 
wrestle with the nation’s problems, aided only by 
occasional White House suggestions, will end up 
before June in a request by Congress itself for 
guidance. 

As far as business is concerned, however, the 
outlook in Congress offers more reason for en- 
couragement than for fear, owing to the pros- 
pect that the mood of the legislators is more con- 
servative than at any time in years. 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


J. WARREN MADDEN 


Chairman, National Labor Relations 
Board 


N most sections of the country, most employers 

are now obeying the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

As a result of vigorous organization campaigns 
and under the protection of the Act the two 
great labor organizations claim about eight mil- 
lion members, as against less than three million 
in 1934. 

Freedom of speech, press and assembly, are en- 
joyed in greater degree and in more communities 
in America than ever before. This has resulted 
almost entirely from the insistence by workers 
and the Government that the new liberty of 
unionization be respected. 

Through union meetings and workers’ educa- 
tion programs set up by unions and their sym- 
pathizers, millions of Americans are receiving an 
education and experience in the principles and 
practices of self-government which seems to me 
to be more valuable to the country than any other 
type of adult education. They there discuss their 
problems, commend or criticize their leaders, 
learn what it is practicable to ask for, and why 
compromise is often necessary. 

Our millionseot workers have more understand- 
ing of any confidengs in their Government and 
its several branc}#€ today than they have ever 
had before. Mney understand and appreciate 
the fact that the Congress and the President 
provided this law, the Supreme Court upheld 
it and gave it wide application, and the Board 
has administered it sympathetically and vig- 
orously 

(From an address Dec. 29 in Columbus, Ohio, 
before the American Political Science Associa- 
tion.) 
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VER the period from 1921 to 1930, 


the Class I railroads of the na- 
tion made capital expenditures ave- 
raging $775,000,000 each year. 

This money was spent chiefly for 
new cars and engines, 
roadbeds and terminal facilities. 

Such expenditures were financed, 
as a rule, by resort to the capital 


< 





Rescuing the railways 
proves to be a tangled prob- 
| lem of rates, costs, compe- 
tition and financing. A 
possible solution is offered 
in a Federal committee re- 
port. Here are the major 


points of the plan. 








markets—by the flotation of bonds 
and notes. Thus, the railroads were 
a bulwark to the flourishing money 
markets of the ’20s. 

Since 1930, the railroads have 
sharply reduced their expenditures 
for capital improvements. On the 
average, they spend only one-third 
as much as they did during the 
20s. The annual average expenditure 
now is down to $260,000,000. 


Capital Markets 


Become Sluggish 


Meanwhile, the capital markets 
also have lapsed into a somnolent 
state. A major bond issue for capital 
improvement is now a notable event 
where once it was an almost daily 
occurrence. 

Among the important problems 
which the 76th Congress will study 
is that relating to the distressed 
condition of the railroads. And hope 
is held that railroad rehabilitation, 
if it can be achieved, may mean the 
stimulation of the financial market 
as well. 

Students of finarce do not attrib- 
ute the decline of activity in the 
capital market entirely to the de- 
cline in capital expenditures by the 
railroads. Public utilities and in- 
dustrial corporations have been as 
reluctant to seek new money as the 
railroads in recent years. 

Lack of confidence in the future 
Stability of business conditions is 
generally given as the cause of fi- 
nancial inactivity. 


Industries in Need 
Of New Equipment 


However, the curtailment of cap- 
ital expenditures indicates to econo- 
mists that a need for new equip- 
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(Jamsqrvazs Saving the Railways: A Financial Puzzle 


- Harris & Ewing 


AS SECRETARY TO SECRETARY 
ee MORGENTHAU (left), Secretary of the Treasury, 
_and Harry Hopkins, newly appointed Secretary of Commerce, 
arrive at the White House in a jovial mood to attend a session of 


the Cabinet. 


It was Secretary Hopkins’ first “official” Cabinet 


meeting, but he had attended many of them while he was WPA 


Administrator. 





ment exists in industry. 
of dollars in idle funds are awaiting 


the opportunity for profitable in- 
vestment. 
At present one-third of class I 


railroad mileage is in the hands of 
receivers or trustees. A substantial 
proportion of the remaining mileage 
is tottering on the brink of financial 
difficulty. 

If this condition could be corrected, 


Say the planners, by placing the 
railroads on a sound financial base, 
then the roads could attract new 
money, refurbish their plants and 
equipment and so stimulaie the 
money markets and industry in gen- 


eral. 


Committee Suggests 
Aids for Carriers 


In the light of this type of rea- 
soning, the report of the six-man, 
Management-labor committee to the 
President containing recommenda- 
tions on the general transportation 
Situation is being eyed with interest. 

The President asked for this re- 
port last September. He stated then 
that he would uge it as a basis for 
recommendations to Congress on 


And billions transportation legislation. 


The report is so bulky and con- 
tains such sweeping recommenda- 
tions that few opinions on it have 
yet crystallized. It has been en- 
dorsed by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, but Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self said he had no comment to 
make on the report until he had 
Studied it further. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, chairman of tye Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, dis- 
cussed the report with the President 
and will return to the White House 
later for further discussion. In the 
meantime, he will talk with Rep. Lea 
(Dem.), of California, chairman of 
the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee 

Senator Wheeler had only 
comments to make on the report. He 
said he was opposed to the recom- 
mendation that the long and short 
haul clause in the Transportation 
Act be repealed. But he added that 
he thought the report would consti- 
tute a working basis for legislation. 

Apart from the report, however, 
the Senator has indicated an inter- 
est in the plan for “postalization” 
of railroad rates, put forward by 


two 





LABOR: NEW ISSUES THAT FACE 
EMPLOYERS, WORKERS IN 1939 


+ position to substantial amendment 


HE year 1939, like its immediate + 


predecessors, is destined to wit- 
ness many decisions important to re- 
lations between employers and 
workers. 

Some will be reached in legislative 
chambers, both Federal and State. 
Others will be redched at executive 
desks, in the White House, the De- 





Decisions of importance 
to labor and employers face 
the nation in 1939. 

Here is a view of the is- 
sues. 








partment of Labor and State capitals. 
Still others will be reached in the 
courts. 

When the year has passed, both 
employers and organized labor 
Should know more definitely the per- 
Manent position of the Wagner Act 
in national law, and to what extent it 
_ be buttressed by State legisla- 

mn 


How Groups Divide 


On Amending Act 


Urganized employers and_ the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
ind important amendments, but 





for different reasons. Against them 
tand the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, content with the 


mployers, while not contestin 





it of collective bargaini 


the 





law and its administr ) 
€ Weighted unfairly agai: r 
erests and consequently against 


national economic interest 


The A. F, of L. contends the law 








LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 
To the American Political Science 
Association, Chairman J. Warren 
Madden of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board says that the nation’s 
workers today have a greater under- 
Standing of Government and more 

confidence in it than ever before. 





and its administration tavor the in- 











dustrial form of unionism repre- 
sented by the C. I. O., and wants 
amendments more helpful to craft 
unionism 

Opposing any amendments, the 
C. I. O. seeks the enactment of a 
companion-law to compel holders of 
Government contracts to abide by 
the Wagner Act. The claim is made 
that a bill to that end, which was 
defeated in the last Congress, would 
make corpor s that work for or 
borrow 1e Gov in it yr 
re ul 1e4¢ e y 

ere miegn a ) 
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The word there is that many large 
employers may side with the C. I. O. 
against the A. F. of L. type of 
amendment, because of preference 
for dealing with one industrial union 
as against a number of craft unions. 

But that does not mean 
amendments are “out.” If a way 
could be found to appease employer 
hostility by minor amendments, the 
report is, then the Administration 
would not object. The President 
could veto any bill that might un- 
dermine the law. 

While Congress 


argues the ques- 


tion at issue, the C. I. O. intends to 
drive for the enactment of “Little 
Wagner Acts” by State legislatures. 


Instructions to the State organiza- 
tions of C. I. O. are to insist on meas- 
ures phrased like the national law, 


or none at ail. 


The Bethlehem Case 
Before the N. L. R. B. 


Meanwhile, the N. L. R. B. con- 
tinues work overtime on impor- 
tant cases. Before it now is a Trial 
Examiner’s recommendation that 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation be 
ordered to disestablish an “employe 
representation plan” on the ground 
that it amounts to a “company 
union,” and to stop “coercing” em- 
ploye: 

The is one 
out of the “Little 
1937. Eugene Grace, president of 
Bethlehem, announced the recom- 
mendation would be opposed by the 
firm 

After saying the 


troy 


to 


growing 
Steel” strike of 


of four 


case 


recommendation 
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former New York 
State senator. The “postalization” 
plan would establish railroad pas- 
senger fares by zones similar to 
those used in establishing parcel post 
rates. 


A New Agency 
To Be Considered 


Some observers look on _ these 
items as straws in the wind, but the 
report itself remains the best single 








basis for forecasting what Congress | 
may do about the transportation | 
| 


situation. 

The report calls for the adoption 
of a definite national transportation 
policy based upon such principles of 
equalization as will provide a fair 
field for all and special favors for 
none of the various modes of trans- 
portation. 

To implement this policy, the 
board would establish the necessary 
administrative machinery in two 
Governmental agencies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would continue to regulate rates, 
services, valuation and 


accounting | 


methods. A new transportation | 
board would then be set up to in- 
vestigate the economy of various 


forms of transportation and the ex- 
tent to which they are subsidized; 
thereafter, this board would govern 
the issuance of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity for all forms 


of transportation and would regu- | 
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POSTALIZED MAIL RATES 
Senator Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, views with favor a plan ad- 
vanced for “postalization” of rail- 
road rates. The plan would establish 
passenger fares by zones similar to 





those used in establishing parcel 
post rates, 
late security issues, consolidations, 


interlocking directorates and _ so 
forth. 

The report blames the depressed 
condition of the railroads on both 
the low volume of traffic and low 
rates. Competitive modes of trans- 
portation, the report asserts, are par- 
tially responsible for the low volume 
of traffic and almost wholly respon- 
Sible for the depressed rates. 

The object strenu- 
ously to governmental favoritism 
toward competing forms of trans- 
portation in the matters of regula- 
tion, taxation and subsidies. 


railroad men 


To correct these alleged injustices, 
the report makes a series of detailed 
recommendations. 

Interest has centered in the rec- 





FEDERAL "CONTROLS" 


ATEW Federal control of auditing 
1% firms may be the result of the 


| Securities and Exchange Commission 


| 


hearings on the McKesson & Rob- 
bins Co. case. 

The SEC characterizes the hearings 
start in New York, Jan, 5— 


—to 





| Auditing companies may | 
| face new Federal controls | 
| asa result of the McKesson | 
| & Robbins Co. case. The | 
indications of such action, 


| possibly through new legis- | 


lation, are summarized 
| here. | 
! 
as a search for information to be 


used as a basis for new regulations 
or the recommending of possible leg- 
islation. 

The SEC will attempt to determine: 

(1) The character and scope of the 
ommendations that the long-short 
haul clause be repealed and that the 
Government charge tolls to barges 
using improved waterways. 

Other recommendations are aimed 
to bring immediate financial relief to 


distressed railroads and to end al- | 


leged favors to competing transpor 
tation systems, 

As investors await action 
gress on these proposals, they have 
the assurance of Senator Wheeler 
some form of beneficial legislation 
will be enacted. 


by Con- 


What Defenses Does America Need? + 


By MAJ. GEN. GEORGE B. DUNCAN ¢ transport a hostile force to our, ernment under which they enjoy so 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
some business houses was handled b¥ 
Chinamen. 

The prophecy of the First Secre- 
tary of Legation in 1893 is on the 
march to fulfillment in 1939. 

If democracies of today stand by 
twiddling their thumbs, while Japan 
takes control of China with its hun- 
dreds of millions population, seem- 
ingly aided and abetted by Hitler 
and Mussolini, the time is not dis- 
tant when they will undersell the 
world in every manufactured article. 
They will be able to equip and main- 
tain the strongest navy, supply and 
raise an army of from five to ten 


million Asiatics, and begin their 
march across Asia into Europe. 
The colored races against the 


white, which includes their present 
partners in crime! And when this 
is done a hundred or more years from 
now, the white race will be doomed, 
and the Christian doctrine of “peace 
on earth and good will toward men” 
will disappear and take place 
with the myths of Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. 

The only answer I can see to stop 
it, is the most thorough understand- 
ing, cooperation and action of the 
English-speaking people. I do not 
refer to the future, but NOW, or it 
will be too late 


its 


Means of Defense For 
This Hemisphere 
1—What type of an Army, Navy 
and Air Corps is needed to make the 
United States impregnable in this 
hemisphere? 

We must accept the fact that the 
defense of the United States must be 
intrusted to the Navy and Air Corps. 
What is necessary to make this thor- 
oughly effective can safely be left to 
the Chief of Staff of the Army and 
the Chief of Operations of the Navy 
and their assistants. 

The Army, of necessity, must drop 
back to secondary consideration; the 
modern army is so mechanized that 
it would be nearly impossible to 


REAR ADMIRAL 
P. W. FOOTE 

Due to mistake in telegraphic 
transmission, an error appeared in 
the reply of Rear Admiral P. W. 
Foote, retired, to the “Question of 
the Week” printed in the issue of 
December 12. Replying to the ques- 
tion, “What type of Army, Navy and 
Air Corps is needed to make the 
United States impregnable in this 
hemisphere?” Rear Admiral Foote 
wrote in part: 

“Experience has NOW demonstrated 
that greater efficiency results by 
having air forces as component 
parts of the Navy and of the Army 
rather than to have an air force sep- 
arate and distinct from the two 
great forces which have the respon- 
sibility of protecting and defending 





our national interests on land and 
on the sea.” 

In transmission, the word “now” 
was changed to “not”, reversing the 
meaning tf ti sentence. The 
United States News therefore takes 
this opportunity to clarify Rear Ad- 


mira] Foote’s views on defense meas- 
ures. 


ie a = a 
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army 
enemy 


shores, or for us to move an 
with hostile intent to an 
country; the weight of equipment is 
almost prohibitive. 

2.—Where, if any place, does the 
defensive weakness of this nation lie, 
and how best may it be repaired? 

First, the Panama Canal. Second, 
an inadequate Navy and Air Corps. 
Again, the reports of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and Chief of Op- 
erations of the Navy had best be fol- 
lowed to remedy these deficiencies. 
Third, the pacifist sentiment of so 
many of our people, in which they 
are led by many ministers of 
church and junior professors in col- 
leges. These two classes of teachers 
employ avenues of publicity and in- 
fluence: much beyond their capa- 
bilities. 

I have been credibly informed that 
in certain universities there are stu- 
dent groups always studying and de- 
bating about foreign systems of gov- 
ernment which should replace our 
Constitution, but no groups inform 
ing themselves about our own Gov- 


sO 


| 


much license and liberty. 

This should be met by the 
spoken opinions of the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of our countrymen who 
are thinking in a serious, sane and 
practical vein about the problems of 
our country and how best to help 
solve them. 

In 1916 our Chief of Staff, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of 
War took advanced ground upon the 
need for universal military training 
for the youth of our country. It was 
received with almost universal ac- 
claim by the press and our people, 
as demonstrated by two large books 
of clippings from newspapers from 
every section of our country, made 
and for some time in the records of 
the War Department. 

No matter when or how it 
our young people need spiritual and 
intellectual awakeness, and training 
to make them understand the reali- 
ties of the international situation 
and of their sometime responsibility 
in preserving the freedom of free 
men in this world 


out- 


is done 


FOR AUDITING FIRMS? * 


¢ audit procedure followed in prepar- 
ing McKesson & Robbins’ registrae 
tion statement and annual reports. 

(2) The extent to which accepted 
Standards and requirements were ad- 
hered to in the preparation of these 
financial statements. 

(3) The adequacy of safeguards in 
the generally accepted audit proce- 
dure to insure reliability and accu- 
racy in financial statements. 

Precedent Provided 
In Whitney Case 

Observers recall that the discov- 
ery of financial malpractice in the 
Whitney case brought tighter Fed- 
eral control of stock exchanges withe 
in a year. 

The SEC conducted hearings, 
brought to light many financial 
practices which it considered con- 
trary to the public interest and ren- 
dered a report outlining new regu- 
lations. 

Therefore, the openins ~~ Yearings 
on the auditing of McKesson & 
Robbins’ books is being eyed as a 
possible first step in a similar course 
of action. 

Followers of SEC activity in the 
past point out two possible results 
of the hearings if undesirable audit- 
ing practices are disclosed. 
Exchange Act of 
SEC control over 
auditing practice. Sec. 13(b) reads: 

“The Commission may prescribe, 
in regard to reports made pursuant 
to this title the methods to be 
followed in the preparation of re- 
ports, in the appraisal or valuation 
of assets and liabilities, in the de- 
termination of depreciation and de- 
pletion,” etc. 

Therefore, facts disclosed by the 
hearings may lead only to new SEC 
regulations under this clause of the 
' Act, observers point out. 


The Securities 
1934 gives the 


New Legislation 
May Broaden Powers 

Yet the SEC also opened the pos- 
sibility of a more sweeping and direct 
| control over auditing firms when it 
mentioned “recommending further 
legislation” in its order for hearings. 

New SEC regulations under Sec. 13 
(b) would cover only the auditing 
of reports of companies registered 
with the SEC, 

New legislation, in the minds of 
| Many Observers, might set Federal 
| standards for all auditors and audit- 
ing practice. 
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ART APPEARANCE 


International light-de 
livery units, %-ton to 


E 1-ton, in three wheel- Be 


base lengths. Also 
many heavy-duty sizes. 


we 


and Proved ECONOMY 


Smart modern styling, dependable perform- 
ance, and long life are yours in an International 


Truck. International 
trucking in the first place, 
at minimum expense. And 
tional dealer or 


Trucks are 


Company-owned branch 


built for 
and built to operate 
the nearest Interna- 
is 


ready to help you keep them operating that 
way. Factory standard parts and factory stand- 
ard methods of repair will make your Inter- 
nationals earn their way on every load they 


carry. Make Internationals 


your truck partners 


—and remember the International dealer or 
Company-owned branch when you need truck 


service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Ulinois 
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" amigo aes agnee a m. — “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- © Pte > death cts dite tn -aaw ta" 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” (Z LatpQe/ , efend to the death your rig y anenaua 
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ECONCILIATION—The Hope of America | 
As the New Congress Assembles, the Nation Expects a High Quality of Statesmanship and a 
Submergence of Partisanship—The Need For a New Approach to Current Problems and | 
Particularly the Formulation of a National Economic Program <a OS ' 
By DAVID LAWRENCE | | 
ECONCILIATION as the keynote of national policy 4 blame for past mistakes and to hammer home the mis- 4 we shall drift along with futile attacks and counter attacks | | | 
seems to have struck a responsive chord, if we are deeds of the opposite party. This is a technique which on budget balancing and the need for retrenchment. | | 
to judge by the many letters and telegrams received ordinarily does no particular harm. But today as our na- The Administration must open its mind to Such self- | “oth 
in comment upon the Christmas night broadcast of tion prepares to meet a world crisis, political artifices examination and the opposition must restrain its inev- | FE 
The United States News, known as the Reconciliation Fo- seem strangely out of order. What seems very much in itable desire to make political capital out of the inquiry. | c 
rum, in which prominent representatives of labor, agri- order is a high-minded approach to the facts of our na- It is not what we have done but what we are now con- “7 
culture, education and government participated. tional situation. structively to do about these questions which engages the | ocne 
The Christmas holiday season is over and we are ; thoughtful attention of the whole country. | | ing- 
back to every day chores. Shall we now permit the con- DIFFICULTIES First o1 all, there must be a We are in the midst of an era of managed credit and | am 
cept of reconciliation to be laid aside with the tinsel of the IN CURTAILING change of attitude on the part of managed currency. There are no charts to steer by be- lion 
holiday glamor, perhaps to be refurbished a year hence the leadership of both parties in cause we have not experimented in this fashion or on such E 
and brought back when it becomes perennially fashion- U. S. SPENDING Congress. This is said not be- a big scale before. We are told that a national income of | — 
able te utter the words “good will toward men”? : cause of a belief that political $80,000,000,000 with the tax rates lately put in effect | - 
Or shall we endeavor to express, as the new year be- partisanship can be squelched by merely advocating its would bring in around $8,000,000,000 a year. This ought | ba al 
gins, what might be termed an approach to a Program abandonment but because of a more persuasive conviction to balance our budget, even with considerable expend- | Whi 
of Geceustiotion? that the best politics for 1940 will be discovered to have itures for relief, public works and armament. | sald 
Clearly the condition in which our nation finds itself at been the exercise of the greatest amount of intelligence in But a national income of $80,000,000,000 depends on a lead 
present in the midst of a world war of economic forces understanding the peculiar temper of 1939 America. release of private capital and the creation of a big demand mon 
would in itself be ample reason for concern, but it so hap- Let us tackle, as an example, the most difficult problem for goods. It rests primarily on re-creation of private o~ 
pens that in our domestic politics we are entering a critical of all—the matter of government spending. We can agree capital as well as redistribution of stagnant capital. Tres 
period, too. It was on a platform of protest, we should at once that the 1936 or the 1938 recovery should have O Seiad al aii 
remember, that the increased minority membership of been achieved comms other way than by the aid of public A STIMULUS EER OF eS & 
the Congress, which meets this week, was elected last No- spending. But it is fruitless to debate that point. Events NEEDED FOR ital sums needs government en- ie 
omehie have swept us into a set of facts which demand adjustment couragement. We have spent so Pies 
We can, to be sure, give ourselves over now, as Con- to an existent rather than a non-existent situation. INVESTMENTS much time trying to protect se- Fu 
gress reconvenes, to an era of bickering and disunity such _ The problem before Congress is what to do with a na- iat h Ceny NES A we Rave of fe 
as has weakened democracies before and led to their ulti- tional economy in which government spending and lend- ~~ we o movement of private capital througa wed creas 
mate disintegration—or we can strengthen our democracy ing has become such an integral factor. Anybody with a iP pereone y oo merely nowadays éo se apendlagelecs a 
by inducing both political parties to seek higher and statistical bent can perceive how deeply imbedded in our tohount EEN FOF CUNY rents, Cortatety toe | - 
higher levels of real statesmanship. economic structure are the direct and indirect effects of atord any longer to allow pride of position or pettiness to 
the flow of governmental funds outward and the flow of interfere with an adjustment of the battle in the utility oe 
PEOPLE TIRED The American people are in a tax receipts inward to the Treasury. No substitute stim- industry between public and private ownership groups. coils 
- ,, mood today which is unlike that ulus has yet been provided—we need not stop at this time As for re-creation of capital, we ought to be studying Gove 
OF PANACEAS of 1936 or 1932. They have grown to argue why. the many situations in American business wherein the primi 
AND INVECTIVE tired of invective and denuncia- 1929 depression debt has really never been liquidated or Su 
tion and quite weary of dema- THE DILEMMA The practical problem is how to readjusted. Our statutes providing for reorganizations of whet 
goguery, too. They have grown even more dissatisfied extricate ourselves from a vicious debt are still too cumbersome and unwieldy. The closed News 
with the panacea promises and political manipulations IN BALANCING circle. If we order a balanced banks contain many millions of dollars of debts which ounen 
which have heretofore been accepted in a spirit of sports- THE BUDGET budget, we start the processes of could be adjusted on a scaled-down basis and the new an 
manship as a kind of necessary experimentation. deflation. We create more un- capital, derived from the settlements, put to use again to ” 
What the nation wants now is less of the polemics of employment and we demoralize the whole business struc- say nothing of the emancipation of old debtors who would oe 
politics and more of the coordination of sound economics. ture. We force bankruptcies and liquidations. If we do be able to go forward in their businesses by reason of their rect’ 
The frictions we have engendered in the past do not seem not balance the budget, we become apprehensive of gov- improved credit positions. throu 
to have solved our problems. They have served only to ernment credit and national bankruptcy. POWER OF FEW There are dozens of new and throu 
drive us farther and farther away from our goals. There is a school of thought which insists that deflation old ways in which the capitalistic heavy 
The period of criticism in which we have indulged has even with more unemployment is necessary. Theoretically HAS HARASSED eininien eu a teat  becden. | = 
not been, of course, without its corrective benefits. The perhaps it reas be justified. Practically it makes no sense OUR ECONOMY One is almost tempted to say that away 
American people have been made alert to the dangers of because political power can and will stop deflation before the chief trouble with capitalism spendi 
extremes—to the damage that can be done by the over- it ever runs its eecannn ; in the last fifty years is that it has never been coordinated | No 
zealous entrusted with governmental power. If, then, neither political party will take the risk of de- for its own good largely because it has been upset either | plated 
But this is a far cry from what may be mistakenly con- flation, is inflation the only alternative? Is government by special privileges and excessive economic private power | re be 
ceived by some to be a mandate to tear down such prog- spending to be continued indefinitely or only until such wielded by a few or by excessive governmental regulation sere 
ress in social pioneering as has been attained. There are time as a firm foundation has been laid beneath the whole which has harassed the many in order to punish the few. | increas 
many who will deny that any social progress at all has economic structure so that expenses can then be curtailed? Certainly there is need of a major economic program— anes 
been made. They will insist that excessive spending has The first step would seem to be to get basic facts. Too not a single proposal but a whole series of ls i | praisec 
- 4st ; ; of proposals in- s 
l led to the demoralization of the community and that many of the expressions of our governmental officers have terrelated. For, as many economists will agree, it is | admira 
nothing but a period of painful deflation can save us now. an — ar — ~~ be special cowenag on usually not one factor but a combination of factors which | 
MUST SOLVE It surely is of little avail, how- Dern eikdioniien temaunat a gs oon capesinpniase jeachar: teyadaehn Capeenenen, Ge Set Phe | St 
, tors are never the sam iy 
ever, to discuss what might have self. As a means of bringing this about, it might be de- ; a elaine pane Vagi 
PROBLEMS OF ‘= hi : ing ing about, it might be de Can we not in America develop a National Ec . 
. been. The public debt is high. It sirable for groups of eminent economists to be summoned , etn sens 
has reached record proportions ‘ ; Program now? Can we not assemble our best economic rasti 
DEBT, RELIEF ow . to Washington in an effort to develop a temporary or hink ‘ | drastic 
We are not talking now about senate adie ve billed tlie ants beveeen qoeimamene th inkers, orthodox and radical, and seek through careful | quest 
whether it should have been permitted to reach such a spending and private spending sifting of conflicting views to get the facts on which intel- vailing 
high point but what we are going to do about it now that ; ligent public policy can be based? Were there an invader tion bj 
we have accumulated the debt itself. RECONCILING eT ay a, at our gates, were there a war to be fought, we would Aen 
Likewise it would appear to be idle to discuss whether tached body of experts would comnnnatr gut tegetner and do that very job intelligently. “Mr. I 
we should or should not have a relief system when we THE CLASHING have real weight today with the : We have reconciled our differences before. We can do Italy ar 
know tliat thecn are lentieds of thousands of persons VIEWPOINTS aes. Wa have een hed it again. It needs a new spirit on the part of the indi- The pli 
without employment and who evidently cannot be given the suggestion that business men viduals clothed with responsibility both inside and out- This 
employment at once in private industry—or at least not should sit down with government officials to formulate side of cr vsina and a spirit of honesty and self-abnega- rong 
until a certain length of time has been permitted to elapse new policies, but it is no reflection on either group to point on, a spirit of willingness ed one one’s country above Rip 
and the transition or readjustment from one type of na- out that each usually starts with predetermined points of | all else, even if individual ambitions must here and there ictator 
tional policy to another shall have been completed. view which do not yield to ready reconciliation. A far oe ancriiond. aie Cong 
Again, it does seem useless to argue that the Wagner better approach would be to get an agreement on certain van we net creep Gus new approach in. the coming relief te 
Labor Relations Law should or should not have been facts which are necessary to an understanding of our Congres? Would it be amiss to ask the members of all quest f¢ 
written as it was in 1935 or that it should or should not present economic situation. parties to weigh carefully their responsibilities and ask Subsidie 
have been administered as it has been by the Labor Board. To what extent, for instance, has the government’s Divine help in formulating national policy? It seems fit- bor Rel 
What is more important is what we shall do about it now contribution to purchasing power been a factor in busi- =e to repeat here the concluding words of our Christmas America 
that we have before us certain production problems that ness recovery of the last few years and to what extent is rt aagagaeni ilieg, 
require solution. Germany is ordering a 56-hour week even the present debt load a psythological or an actual burden May we, therefore, as individuals inwardly i 
as we head toward a ban this next October on anything to the recovery movement? If the public debt is too | gti Abe mond Engg —— wos cto Rings | 
over 42 hours. Must we not give thought to labor-saving high or if government securities are being maintained at Slenilie mil; Gee, eee Oe —— | Baye. 
eae ee — a shall present prices only through artificial support furnished by | and enmities and appealing to an et glh God rm | Beloctie 
one a: en * ad opnnat cheaply-made government influence on the bond market, it would be guide our business pursuits, our group activities, our Justice 
8! sul ject or conference by lead- most desirable to know the truth about these very pivotal party policies and our governmental actions. view on | 
ers of industry and labor; is it not a challenging problem | points in our financial edifice. | “Then, indeed, shall a nation transformed find itself of Feder 
for thoughtful study rather than emotional warfare? To ascertain the facts and let them be exposed to view | able to conquer every complexity of social, political H —_—a 
ae The political mind will seek instinctively to assess the ¢ is about the most essential task of the hour. Otherwise M wad penne Da For in Reconciliation lies the 
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